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Have a Coca-Cola=Join in the fun 
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What’s a young folks’ party without refreshment? 
“Coke” is naturally a member in excellent standing 
with any group of youngsters. And there’s no better 
place to enjoy Coca-Cola than at home, served 
ice-cold right from the family refrigerator. Have a 
“Coke” is the invitation that starts a party off right 
and keeps it going. Coca-Cola adds its own life and 


sparkle to the natural gaiety of youth. When young It’s natural for popular names 


é ire friendly abbrevia- 
eople get together, Coca-Cola stands for the pause dive mes rai 
rr a & ‘ 4 tions. That’s why you hear 


that refreshes,—symbolizes the sunny side of life. Coca-Cola called “Coke” 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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thingd gorug wth 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


THEY’RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britannica 
Junior last school year than in any other in the 
history of the Educational Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as well as of Britannica Junior, pre- 
sents, in our newest printing, the splendid work 
of his greatly expanded staff. We're proud of what 


he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are continuous 
with us and every new printing contains new 


revisions, new articles, new pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becoming 
increasingly well-known . . . that it shall be a true 
encyclopaedia devoted exclusively to the interests 


and needs of elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to use a 
reference-work index is one of the services ren- 
dered by our repre- 
sentatives right in 
the classroom. May 
we tell you about 
this service? 


The Boys‘ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 
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SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, it 
is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 20,000 
index entries and more than 50,000 references. 
Its great popularity with teachers is due to the fact 
that learning to use an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index of Britannica Junior 
helps greatly to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in doing so he 
learns how to use various reference materials . . . 
an index . . . an atlas . . . as well as independent 


source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major con- 
cern of Britannica's editorial staff . . . a study 
reflected in each new printing and rapidly increas- 
ing in value as more and more teachers give us 
the benefit of their very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 20 in 
number . . . are bound separately ...and a com- 


plete set goes with each set of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, is less 
than most other juvenile encyclopaedias. May 
we send you more information, including material 
about the Britannica Book of the Year? No obli- 
gation of any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ountl of the Future 


“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” . 


That’s young America talking, lined up 
along the tracks when the Zephyr made 
its record-breaking run from Denver to 
Chicago in 1934. 


Vo 
EI 










Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the :horsepower per cylinder. 


This new Diesel brought anew kind Suddenly a mechanized war broke One of the pressing needs was power plants 











of railroading. Soon it was powering over us. And urgent demands for f oe submarines, Today some of those same 
trains all over the United States, with this compact, economical power eleven-year-olds who cheered the Diesel- 


powered Zephyr now operate submarines 


an economy never before equalled. plant arose from many sources. powered with similar Diesel engines 
. 





In landing barges, ships and many types 


And the Diesels are doing a spectacular y b L 
job in the “‘hush-hush’’ service—cruising of naval equipment, Diesel engines prove 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping again and again how dependable they 


are. They are coming through with flying 
colors in many branches of the services. 


GENERAL Motors 


“NICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE e BUICK e CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday AfternooaGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


into enemy harbors, sinking enemy ships. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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MM OF THE largest cities in the U.S. are 
located on rivers because these wind- 
ing streams are transportation routes. About 
twenty years before the Civil War, Mississippi 
steamboating was at its height. Later, when 
railroad builders wanted to put a bridge across 
the Mississippi, the rivermen objected. There 
were quarrels; barges and floating logs rammed 
into and destroyed bridge supports. An 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, helped progress to 
win when he said that land vehicles traveling 
east and west had rights as well as water 
vehicles traveling north and south. The Iron 
Horse gained permission to puff above the 


chugging steamboat. 


Every new form of transportation supple- 


ments the older ones and does what is im- 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. Philadelphia Superi d of Schools 




















possible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, travels 
above all forms of two-dimensional surface 


transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
ing and time units replace miles as the measure- 
ment for distances that separate all peoples, 
everywhere on earth. Due to the freedom of 
the transport plane to travel in any direction, 
and due to its velocity, air transportation 
effectively makes the whole world smaller than 
our original thirteen Colonies. This change 
constitutes a great challenge to all thinkers, 
especially to school teachers and administrators. 
Our purpose is to help them. Our periodical, 
“Air Age Education News,”’ will keep you 


informed. Please write for a free copy. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 





DIRECTOR, Nv. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


The creative scientists of tomorrow—the men and 
women who will add to the world’s advancement 
through science—are among the boys and girls now 
in your classrooms. 

Through the Fourth Annual Science Talent 
Search you have the opportunity to help them 
toward their goal. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on a competitive 
basis, will be invited to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C. with all expenses paid. 
They will share in $11,000 in scholarship awards 
ranging from $100 to $2400. 

They will attend scientific lectures, visit places 
of interest, meet famous scientists. Winners come 
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from graduating classes with as few as two stu- 
dents, and as many as eleven hundred. There is 
equal opportunity for all. 

In the past three years every one of the winners 
and more than 500 Science Talent Search contest- 
ants who received honorable mention were offered 
scholarships by leading colleges and universities. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse sponsors 
and makes it financially possible as a contribution 
to the advancement of science in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. Mail 
coupon for full information. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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estin house Science Clubs of America — 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler seniors par- 

ticipate in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. I have 

(Number) students who may take the examination. 
BOOK THIS NEW MOVIE Name (Please Type or Print) Enter 
FOR YOUR SCIENCE CLASSES = 
Position School ian” k 
“SCIENTISTS FOR TOMORROW.” a 16-mm sound the Educ. 
* motion picture shows how the Science Talent Sahont AAdroon Subse 
Search is conducted Runs 20 minutes. Loaned fo nonme 
free through School Service, Westinghouse Elec. & Mem 
Mfg. Company, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. City Zone State new addr 
Pa-104 Natio 
Michigan 
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In war and peace 


a 





3. aes. & 


j se-urnayendet the years, the safety record 
of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled. 


the worlds safest transportation 
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This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Whereas, Tuesday, October 24, 1944, marks the 
birth of William Penn, Quaker Founder and Proprietor 
of our great Commonwealth, and one of the truly 
great men of history who symbolized by his beliefs and 
deeds the hope of the human race for a better world. 

. The Tercentenary is also an appropriate time 
to study anew the writings and accomplishments of the 
great man who exerted so positive a force in the record 
of human progress, contributing to the basic thought 
underlying much of our present educational phil- 
osophy . 


N these words Governor Edward Martin on April 1, 

proclaimed October 24, 1944, as William Penn Day, and 
called upon the schools and all other public agencies and 
institutions and all the historical, patriotic, civic, and other 
organizations of the Commonwealth to conduct appropriate 
exercises or undertake such other observances as may seem 
fitting. 

Especially important to Pennsylvania is the fact that Wil- 
liam Penn was interested in education—not only for his 
own children but also for the children of the people who 
should come to settle in the Commonwealth—for dreamed 
Penn, Pennsylvania was to become an asylum for the per- 
secuted Quakers, and not for them only, but for the op- 
pressed and downtrodden peoples of the continent of Europe. 

Having experienced the benefits of a 
thorough education which was. formally 
begun at Chigwell, a then famous gram- 
mar school at Essex, England, and 
which was ended with a period spent 
in the study of law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, William Penn sensed the 
value of identical opportunities for 
others. He had rounded out his edu- 
cation with study at Christchurch Col- 
lege, Oxford, which school he entered 
as a “gentleman commoner,” supple- 
mented his unfinished university studies 
by ‘a “grand tour” of Europe, and spent 
nearly two years at the Huguenot Col- 
lege at Saumur, France, where he 
studied under the noted theologian, 
Moses Amyraut. 

His ideas on education, for his own 
children, are shown in a long valedic- 


and children just before he sailed on 

his first visit to Pennsylvania in 1682. Although the letter 

is written in a florid patriarchal style, it has beauty and a 

real message. The part quoted here abounds with advice: 

And now, my dearest (his wife Gulielma) 

let me recommend to thy care my dear children 
For their learning be liberal. Spare no cost; for by 
such parsimony all is lost that is saved; but let it be 
useful knowledge, such as is consistent with truth and 
godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation or idle 
mind, but ingenuity mixed with industry is good for 
the body and mind too. 

I recommend the use of mathematics, as building 
houses or ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navi- 
gation, but agriculture is especially in my eye. Let 
my children be husbandmen and housewives: It is in- 
dustrious, healthy, honest and of good example; like 


WILLIAM PENN—EDUCATOR 





This is regarded as the most authentic pic- 
ture of William Penn, made while in Ireland, ; F f 
‘ : 2 age 22 years. Original at Historical Society .left it much poorer in his pocket than 
tory and admonitory letter to his wife of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


AVIS MARY CUSTIS CAULEY 


Assistant State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


Abraham, and the holy ancients, who pleased God 
and obtained a good report. . . 


Penn was a good student, at college and all the rest of 
his life. He had a wide reading knowledge and during 
the whole of his long and busy life he never lost the desire 
to broaden his sphere of learning. He read widely in 
Greek and Latin and his books and letters abound in refer- 
ences to the chief writers in the classics. His working 
knowledge of the languages included Dutch, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian; he even studied one or two of the dialects 
of the Pennsylvania Indians so “that I might not want an 
interpreter on any occasion.” 

Few persons have minds more carefully cultivated than 
was William Penn’s. Throughout his life, but particularly 
in the latter part, he endeavored to promote the cause of 
useful learning. He was said to have been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society about 1681, and it is known that he 
was especially interested in the progress of science. He was 
a constant learner throughout his lifetime; he studied and 
learned from mankind, for he believed that, “A just ob- 
servance and reflection upon men and things give wisdom; 
these are the great books of learning seldom read.” 

In a valuable compendium of Christian Morality, which 
he wrote in 1699 before his second visit to Pennsylvania, 
and called Advice to His Children, Penn said: 

. . . Have but few books, but let 
them be well chosen and well read 
whether of religious or civil subjects. 
Shun fantastic opinions; measure both 
religion and learning by practice. Read- 
ing yourselves and nature, in the deal- 
ings and conduct of men, is the truest 
wisdom. The spirit of a man knows the 
things of man, and more true knowl- 
edge comes by meditation and just re- 
flection than by reading . . . 

With his ideals ever before him, the 
Founder and Proprietor was careful to 
keep the volume that was Pennsylvania, 
as fair and unblotted as it was when it 
was given to him, and so far was he 
from seeking his own aggrandizement 
and so prodigal of his own resources 
for the “settling” of his country that he 


when he had arrived. His inspiration 
for the Constitution of his colony—his 
Frames of Government for Pennsylvania—was the untried 
future, and because he had faith in the future of the yet 
unborn generations of Pennsylvanians for whom he wanted 
educational opportunities he incorporated in the First Frame 
of Government for Pennsylvania, dated April 25, 1682, the 
following charge concerning education: 

The Governor and the Provincial Council shall 
erect and order all publick schools, and encourage and 
reward the authors of useful sciences and laudable in- 
ventions in the said Province . 

The Laws Agreed Upon in England and signed by the 
“Governor and freemen aforesaid” on May 5, 1682, pro- 
vided educational opportunities for children over twelve 
years of age and stated that: 


All children within this province of the age 
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of twelve years, shall be taught some useful trade or 
skill to the end none may be idle, but the poor may 
work to live, and the rich, if they become poor, may 
not want 
William Penn anticipated the judg:nent of modern edu- 
cators by over two centuries when he discussed the prob- 
lems confronting them in Some Fruits of Solitude, the 
product of his kindly philosophy and mature thinking, 
which was written during the years of his retirement. He 
gave these opinions on education: 


. . . We are in pain to make them scholars, but 
not men! To talk rather than to know, which is true 
canting. 

The first thing obvious to children is what is sensi- 
ble; and that we make no part of their rudiments. 

We press their memory too soon, and puzzle, strain, 
and load them with words and rules; to know grammar 
and rhetoric, and a strange tongue or two, that it is 
ten to one may never be useful to them; leaving their 
natural genius to mechanical and physical or natural 
knowledge uncultivated and neglected; which would 
be of exceeding use and pleasure to them through the 
whole course of their life. 

To be sure, languages are not to be despised or 
neglected. But things are still to be preferred. 

Children had rather be making tools and instruments 
of play; shaping, drawing, framing, and building, etc., 
than getting some rules of propriety of speech by heart. 
And those also would follow with more judgment and 
less trouble and time. 

It were happy if we studied nature in natural things; 
and acted according to nature; whose rules are few, 
plain, and most reasonable. 

Let us begin where she begins, go her pace and close 
always where she ends, and we cannot miss of being 
good naturalists. 

The creation would not be longer a riddle to us; 
the heavens, earth and waters, with their respective 
various and numberous inhabitants: their productions, 
natures, seasons, sympathies, and antipathies; their use, 
benefit, and pleasure, would be better understood by 
us; and an eternal wisdom, power, majesty, and good- 
ness, very conspicuous to us, through those sensible 
and passing forms: the world wearing the mark of its 
Maker, whose stamp is everywhere visible, and the 
characters very legible to the children of wisdom. 

And it would go a great way to caution and direct 
people in their use of the world that they were better 
studied and knowing in the creation of it. 

For how could men find the confidence to abuse it 
while they should see the Great Creator look them 
in the face in all and every part thereof . 


The William Penn Charter School established as a public 
grammar school in Philadelphia in 1689, one of the largest 
and best schools of the State, remains a monument to 
Penn’s enlightened care for education, and The Tercenten- 
ary of his birth is an appropriate time to commemorate the 
achievements of one whose beneficent attitude towards edu- 
cation and moving compassion for underprivileged chil- 
dren, helped to shape not only the history of our free 
school education, but the history of private schools and 
colleges throughout the Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania’s debt to William Penn, the preacher, trav- 
eller, educator, pamphleteer, apostle of toleration, defender 
of Quakerism, and statesmen, can scarcely be measured. 

Further maxims from Some Fruits of Solitude present 
the completely altruistic ideas of Penn, the Founder, and 
give platitudes for daily conduct, which are still of great 
value, although the hand that penned them has been stilled 
and the great mind that produced them has passed to its 
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eternal reward with others of the great and the good: 


. Reader, whether young or old, think it not too 
soon or too late to turn over the leaves of thy past life; 
and be sure to fold down where any passage of it may 
affect thee; and bestow thy remainder of time, to cor. 
rect those faults in thy future conduct, be it in rela. 
tion to this or the next life. What thou wouldst do, 
if what thou hast done were to do again, be sure to 
do as long as thou livest, upon the like occasions. 

If thou wouldst be happy and easy in thy family, 
above all things observe discipline. 

Temperance.—To this a spare diet contributes much. 
Eat therefore to live, and do not live to eat. That’s 
like a man, but this below a beast. 

If thou rise with an appetite thou art sure never to 
sit down without one. 

Humility and knowledge in poor clothes excell pride 
and ignorance in costly attire. 

If thou wouldst be happy, bring thy mind to thy 
condition, and have an indifference for more than 
what is sufficient. 

If thou thinkest twice before thou speakest once, 
thou wilt speak twice the better for it. 

Inquiry is human; blind obedience, brutal; truth 
never loses by the one, but often suffers by the other. 

If we are sure the end is right, we are too apt to 
gallop over all bounds to compass it; not considering 
that lawful ends may be very unlawfully attained. 

Let us be careful to take just ways to compass just 
things; that they may last in their benefits to us. 

If thou hast not conquered thyself in that which is 
thy own particular weakness, thou hast not title to 
virtue, though thou art free of other men’s 


Proclamation 


Constitution Day—September 17, 1944 


Eprrors’ NorE—This Proclamation was received too late for the 
September Issue, but we want all teachers to have the opportunity 
to read it. 

Never in the history of our Nation has there been greater 
need for the most loyal adherence to the Constitution of 
the United States, the safeguard of our liberties since its 
adoption in Independence Hall, September 17, 1787. 

No people on earth enjoy the rights and privileges which 
are guaranteed to every American by that immortal docu- 
ment. Under its protection we live as free men secure in 
our right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Nevertheless, in the midst of war’s turmoil and tragedy, 
concepts of government foreign to the American ideals of 
freedom and human dignity are being pushed forward 
amongst us, their false promises obscured by deception and 
misrepresentation. 

It is, therefore, our solemn and patriotic duty to renew 
and strengthen our determination “to preserve, protect, and 
defend” the Constitution and to resist with all our power 
every attempt to undermine or weaken its sacred principles. 

Now Therefore, I, Edward Martin, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in recognition of the 157th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution, do hereby 
proclaim Sunday, September 17, 1944, as Constitution Day. 
I call upon all our people to observe the anniversary during 
the week beginning September 17th with appropriate exer- 
cises in the homes, the churches, the schools, and in patriotic 
meetings. 


It would be a sad day for America and for American 
education if the public should become so little concerned 
that the schools would never be appraised or criticized.— 
Alexander ]. Stoddard 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


The Classroom Teacher’s 
Contribution in Their Control 


CHOOL time is contagious disease time—very likely 

because most of the children’s communicable diseases 
are the result of contact with those infected. School teach- 
ers, under the circumstances, become important cogs in the 
machinery concerned with the effort to limit the spread 
of disease. Anything like a satisfactory accomplishment of 
this end is probably never obtained because of factors quite 
beyond the teacher’s or the health officer’s control. As 
often as not there is as much room for discouragement as 
for encouragement but whether the measure of success be 
less or greater the effort must be made. The teacher’s 
part can be stated briefly:—the realization of responsibility, 
a constant alertness to the physical condition of pupils, and 
the exclusion of those evidently not up to par or presenting 
a skin rash + other symptoms suggestive of a commun- 
icable disease. 


Use of Form 43 

To secure uniform, orderly, and more effective controls, 
Form 43, devised by the State Department of Health, should 
be used whenever a pupil‘is excluded by the teacher. The 
excluded child may return to school with the permission 
of the family physician. / If the parent’s half of the Form 
43 is signed by the physician to the effect that the illness 
was not communicable, the child may be re-admitted upon 
presentation of that statement. If the illness were measles, 
German measles, chicken pox, whooping cough, or mumps, 
the re-admission of the child will be in the manner shortly 
to be described. 

If the illness was quarantinable—such as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, poliomyelitis, meningitis, or smallpox—re-ad- 
mission will be on the health officer’s certificate of release 
from quarantine and upon such a certificate only. A physi- 
cian’s statement that the child has had scarlet fever, “is no 
longer infectious and may safely be re-admitted to school” 
or something to that effect cannot be legally accepted by 
the teacher. Confronted with such a certificate the teacher 
must refuse to re-admit and refer the case to the health 
officer. The purpose of this action is to determine officially 
whether the quarantine period has expired or not and, 
equally important, to make sure that there are no other 
cases in the family. The health officer will establish quar- 
antine if he finds the quarantine period has not expired 
or if he finds other cases. He is thus in a position to issue 
the necessary certificate or delay it as indicated by what he 
finds at the home. 

The re-admission to school of children who have been 
excluded on account of measles and the four companion 
diseases mentioned is a mere matter of calendar consulta- 
tion. The present state regulations governing the attempted 
control of these diseases require only that the patient shall 
be confined to his premises for a designated interval— 
measles, 10 days; German measles, 7 days; mumps, until 
swelling can no longer be felt; whooping cough, 4 weeks; 
and chicken pox, until all crusts have disappeared. No 
certificate, physician’s or health officer’s or any other, is 
required to permit these children to return to school. The 
point is that at the end of the intervals mentioned these 
cases are no longer capable of transmitting the disease and 
certification becomes superfluous. The time intervals stated 
are to be counted from the first day of illness. As an ex- 
ample, a child known to have measles and to have been 
taken sick on the eighteenth of January can be re-admitted 
on January 28, or, with whooping cough, taken sick on 
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January 18, on February 15. The first day of illness may 
not always be known to the teacher. In this case the child 
should not be re-admitted until he has been absent from 
school at least the prescribed number of days of isolation 
for the disease. Any child presenting himself for re-admis- 
sion before the required number of days have passed must 
be returned to his home. Under these circumstances, the 
health officer should be notified since it is entirely likely 
that he has not had a report of this case. 

In some few areas local boards of health have enacted 
their own regulations requiring the establishing of quaran- 
tines for those diseases. In such localities the procedure, 
of course, will be the same as for any other quarantinable 
disease and re-admission will be upon the health officer’s 
certificate. 

Under state regulations other children in families where 
one of the five diseases exists are not to be excluded from 
school, regardless of probable immunity or the lack of it. 


Susceptibility to Five Diseases 

The almost total relaxation of regulations governing 
measles, German measles, etc., has puzzled and shocked 
many. The cold fact is that their incidence can in no way 
be limited. Children are peculiarly susceptible to all of 
them. ‘Measles, after smallpox, is the most contagious of 
diseases. It may even be that it ranks first. Coupled with 
susceptibility are the days or even a week or more of in- 
fectiousness of measles and whooping cough, respectively, 
during which the symptoms are not diagnostic and during 
which no isolation of the patient, nor quarantine, for that 
reason is possible and during which innumerable exposures 
of others may occur. Added to susceptibility and this in- 
herent delay are the large numbers of missed cases which 
always occur because the thoughtless display no interest in 
the protection of other children. It follows’that in these 
diseases quarantine is a mere gesture and accomplishes 
nothing but the loss of school time by pupils whe may need 
it badly. There will be no limitation of the occurrence of 
any of these diseases until we are able to immunize against 
them. 

Contagious Skin Diseases 

So far as the contagious skin conditions (ringworm, im- 
petigo, and the others), pink eye, and sore throat are con- 
cerned, re-admission of the excluded child to school is by 
attending physician’s certificate of recovery. This may be 
rejected by the teacher if she feels it has been prematurely 
issued and re-admission of the child may be refused. In 
such cases she should then present the problem to the 
Health Department’s county medical director. 

In school districts where there are school nurses or school 
physicians available throughout the school year the teach- 
er’s lot is much more fortunate in that she has the profes- 
sionally trained to assist her. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that so far as exclusion is concerned it is the 
teacher rather than the nurse who must take action. 

Teachers everywhere, especially when communicable dis- 
eases are prevalent in the community, should be working 
hand-in-glove with the health authorities and vice versa. 

The control of communicable diseases is one of eternal 
vigilance and continuous cooperation. Teachers, physicians, 
and boards of health each have their individual responsi- 
bility. Working together they safeguard the health of the 
school and the community. 





THINGS TEACHERS 


SHOULD KNOW 


ECENT developments in the interpretation of the 

School Code by our courts and by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction indicate that it is imperative for 
teachers to be familiar with certain technical requirements 
which affect their tenure status. 


Contracts 


Under the School Code prior to its amendment by the 
addition of the Teachers’ Tenure Act of 1937, our courts 
held that no contract existed between a teacher and a 
board of school directors until a written contract signed 
by the president and secretary of the board was executed 
pursuant to action taken by the board and recorded on its 
minutes, showing how each member voted. (Potts vs. 
Penn Township School Board 127 Pa. Superior Court 173.) 
By the enactment of the Teachers’ Tenure Act, it was 
assumed that, once the status of a professional employe 
was attained, the existence of the formalities of a written 
contract tendered pursuant to the action of the board was 
no longer required in view of the fact that the Tenure 
Act appeared to place the burden upon the board of tender- 
ing a written contract to the professional employe. How- 
ever, in the case of The Appeal of J. Morris Kiefer, in 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Opinion No. 56, decided August 22, 1944), it was held 
that for the existence of the status of a professional em- 
ploye there must appear on the minutes of the board action 
indicating his appointment as a regular full-time teacher, 
and an executed written contract in the form required by 
Section 1205 of the School Code. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction based this conclusion upon the case of 
Commonwealth ex rel Recapito vs. Bethlehem School Dis- 
trict 148 Pa. Superior Court 426. 

From the foregoing interpretation of the Teachers’ Ten- 
ure Act it is apparent that two things are required to be 
ascertained in order to assert tenure status: First, that action 
was taken by the employing board of school directors ap- 
pointing the teacher as a regular full-time employe, second, 
the existence of a written contract signed by the president 
and secretary of the board in the form prescribed. Section 
1201 of the Tenure Act apparently places the burden of 
tendering such a contract to the temporary professional 
employe who has satisfactorily served the district for a 
two-year period. However, in the case of a professional 
employe who transfers from one district to another the 
above mentioned requirements must be met. 


Sabbatical Leave 


Another recent decision of interest to teachers is that of 
the case of Ulmer vs. Honesdale Union School District, 
decided in the Court of Common Pleas of Wayne County, 
July 28, 1944, by Judge Bodie. In that case the teacher 
applied for Sabbatical Leave and was granted the same. 
The teacher earned an annual salary of $1700. The leave 
was granted under date of April 8, 1940, for the school 
year 1940-41. On June 10, 1940, a salary schedule for 
substitute teachers required because of Sabbatical Leaves 
was adopted fixing such substitute salary at $1600 a year. 
At the time the leave was granted there was no such 
schedule in effect. The only salary schedule in effect at 
the time the leave was granted was the substitute salary 
schedule of $5 per day. The teacher contended that he 
was entitled to the difference between his salary of $1700 
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per year and the substitute salary schedule in effect on April 
8, 1940, of $5 per day. The board contended that he was 
entitled only to the difference between his regular salary 
and the salary paid the substitute pursuant to the schedule 
adopted June 10, 1940. The Court concluded that the 
position of the board was correct. Two comments made 
by the Court indicate the attitude of the Bench toward the 
legal duties imposed upon both teachers and boards of 
school directors: “Apparently there have been no discus- 
sions between the school board and Mr. Ulmer. The min- 
utes of the School Board are as succinct and devoid of 
cogent facts as an official war communique. It would seem 
that both parties were lax in the performance of their re- 
spective duties in the request for the granting of a year’s 
sabbatical leave—in that the School Board was not informed 
of the purpose of the leave, nor had both parties agreed 
upon the terms upon which it was to be granted 

“In construing the act of Assembly it is presumed that 
the Legislature intends to favor the public interest as 
against any private interest, 1937 P. L. 1019 Art. IV Par. 
52 (5). We are of the opinion that the taxpayers should 
not be compelled to pay for plaintiff’s (teacher’s) failure 
to inquire into the terms of his leave, nor for the apparent 
failure of the school board to have a sabbatical leave salary 
schedule adopted at or prior to the time the leave was 
granted. However, we do think that inasmuch as the 
salary schedule had not been adopted when the leave was 
sought (a fact which Mr. Ulmer could have easily discov- 
ered) that the leave was granted subject to the adoption 
of the schedule; that the School Board did belatedly comply 
with the Act of Assembly and that the Plaintiff is bound 
thereby.” 


Assignments 


Upon the opening of the current school term many teach- 
ers were concerned whether or not a board of school direc- 
tors had the authority to transfer them from one position 


to another. It was contended by the teachers that their 
length of service in a certain position entitled them to re- 
tain the same. This is further evidence of the failure to 
recognize the authority of the board of school directors. 
The Tenure Act does prohibit a demotion but a transfer 
from one position to another or from one school to another 
does not come within the prohibition. It was not the in- 
tent of the Legislature to “freeze” teachers in a certain 
position. On the contrary, for example, our courts have 
held that a transfer from a graded to an ungraded school 
or from a position in a junior-senior high school to one in 
a junior high school is not a demotion; that such action 
is in accordance with the powers granted to boards of 
school directors: Wesenberg’s Case, 346 Pa. 438. Failure 
to accept a new assignment properly made by the board 
would constitute a valid ground for dismissal of the teach- 
er: Ganaposki’s Appeal, 332 Pa. 550. The court pointed 
out in Wesenberg’s Case, supra, that if the professional 
employe desires to safeguard his rights in any instance in 
which there is doubt as to the legality of any assignment 
made by the board, such employe should comply with the 
directions of the board, and subsequently request a hearing 
on the question of a demotion. 

The basis for the conclusions reached in the cases dis- 
cussed is the fact that school districts and school boards 

(Turn to page 62) 
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BRADFORD'S CELEBRATION 
OF EDUCATION WEEK, 1943 


ARLY in the school year 1943-44, F. C. Fretz, superin- 

tendent of schools in Bradford, determined to inaug- 
urate a more nearly complete observance of American Edu- 
cation Week than had ever before been attempted in the 
community. 

A staff meeting was called in which elementary and 
secondary principals, supervisors, and other members of 
the faculty discussed with the superintendent ways in which 
American Education Week could be made more effective 
in the community. As outcomes of this discussion, the 
following specific areas through which the work of the 
schools could be brought before the community were de- 
cided upon: encouragement of school visitation by parents 
and others; a series of articles in the press; a public forum 
discussion on some phase of education; exhibits of work 
in the various shop windows; a group of speech students 
to make four-minute talks before various clubs of the city; 
a special edition of the high school paper to be placed in 
every home in the city. 


School Visitation 

In order to encourage school visitation, each school unit 
worked out plans which best suited the particular district. 
In the high schools a letter was sent out by the principal 
to the parents urging them to come to the school to ob- 
serve the work of the students. In the elementary grades, 
children in various rooms wrote invitations to their parents. 
Some schools had special programs growing out of the 
theme, “Education for Victory.” Plays, talks by various 
prominent townspeople, and miscellaneous programs em- 
phasizing some phase of the theme were held in the differ- 
ent buildings. Many parents, especially in the elementary 
grades, took advantage of this observance to visit the school 
and observe the work of the pupils. 

The series of press articles which began the week previ- 
ous to Education Week were initiated with an announce- 
ment by the superintendent of schools which gave the out- 
line of the week’s activities. Thereafter each day the press 
carried a wide variety of articles on the work of the local 
schools. These articles were written by various members 
of the faculty. They came into the Superintendent’s office 
for editing and were sent from there to the paper. The 
range of subjects was wide—physical education, music, 
mathematics, aeronautics, orientation, guidance, social  sci- 
ence, health, elementary curriculum, reading, business edu- 
cation, and special fields of service. The local theatres also 
were very cooperative and ran the National Education As- 
sociation American Education Week trailer at each of the 
three theatres. 


Panel Discussion 

By far the highlight of the week was the panel discussion 
held in the senior high school auditorium on Tuesday eve- 
ning. The topic chosen for discussion was “Bradford’s Edu- 
cational Needs for Today and Tomorrow.” There were 
twelve members of the panel including the superintendent 
of schools who acted as moderator. They represented a 
cross section of the community including a board member, 
a lawyer who was also State Senator, a clergyman, a physi- 
cian, the mayor of the city, an executive of a large manu- 
facturing concern, the editor of the city newspaper, an 
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executive from a large refinery, a representative of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, a member of the high school 
faculty, and a merchant from Main Street. Among the 
needs indicated by the various speakers were kindergartens, 
nursery schools, junior college or thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades, military training, expansion of the cooperative re- 
tailing plan, twelve months’ term of school, greater em- 
phasis on classical education, broader expansion of voca- 
tional courses, and greater emphasis on religion and char- 
acter training. 

Among the features of American Education Week which 
attracted many favorable comments were the exhibits that 
appeared in nine large shop windows. Health work, visual 
aids, social science, weaving of rugs, and caning of chairs 
by special industrial boys, sight saving, art, science, and 
different phases of vocational work, including mechanical 
drawing, auto shop, electrical, and general metal were dis- 
played in a manner that aroused the curiosity and interest 
of many who otherwise would have given no thought at 
all to the schools. In one window, that which contained 
the display of the vocational school, the exhibit was left, 
at the request of the manager, for three weeks. The in- 
dustrial boys who wove a rug in one exhibit had a re- 
quest to furnish a hundred rugs for a furniture store in 
the city for their Christmas trade. 


Speeches before Service Clubs 

Another interesting activity carried out was the delivering 
of speeches (four minutes) before the various service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations which met during 
the week. Students from the speech classes prepared the 
talks which concerned different phases of the theme, “Edu- 
cation for Victory.” Several of the speeches contrasted edu- 
cation in a democracy to education in Axis countries. 

The Courant, the senior high school paper, issued by the 
journalism class, published a special “American Education 
Week” number that was sent into every home in the city. 
In addition to a message from the superintendent, a full- 
page article on the four freedoms and many ‘shorter articles 
on education, the usual features of the paper were included, 
such as sports, fiction, news, feature articles, and editorials. 
The paper coming as it did into many homes for the first 
time brought certain phases of school work to the attention 
of citizens who had no direct contact with the schools 
through their children. 

Through these activities we believe we have interested 
more people in the schools than ever before in this com- 
munity. Nor was it a passing interest. Day by day various 
incidents come up that indicate that a deeper impact was 
made upon the community than was at first evident. We 
believe that as a public relations measure it was highly 


successful. 
————— e —__ 


In Hitler’s Germany; Sad Listening 
German children must now listen to the daily reports of 
the progress of their armies. Under a decree issued by the 
Nazi Minister of Education, teachers must read to their 
children the communiques of the German High Command. 
This report came by way of Reuters News Agency, which 
recorded it from the German radio. 





F-M RADIO 


A Golden Opportunity 
for Education 


IFE in the postwar world should become more inter- 

esting to all of us. One needs only to observe quite 
casually current magazine advertisements to become aware 
of the fact that whole new fields of communication will be 
available shortly after the war’s end. A certain large com- 
pany refers to radio in “natural color” as compared to radio 
in “black and white.” Others point in glowing terms to 
the very early rise of greatly improved television. These, 
along with facsimile broadcasting, indicate an unusually 
challenging environment in which we and our children will 
be privileged to live. 

We who are concerned with the education of children 
ought to be keenly aware of the great values of these new 
tools for the enrichment of our program. ‘Too often we 
have been hesitant and reluctant to seize upon new devices. 
Sometimes it has been due to lack of funds; sometimes 
there has been a fear of public disfavor; and sometimes 
there has been an inborn hesitancy to use anything that is 
new and disturbs the traditional order of things. As a 
result, often the public is ready for some new development 
before we have learned how to use the old. 

Opportunity Knocks 

Today we are faced with an opportunity that we must 
not miss. This opportunity is knocking now and it will 
not wait very long. If we hesitate a little unduly the com- 
mercial broadcasters will seize what rightfully belongs to 
us. They, indeed, are ““rarin’ to go.” 

The particular one of the three new developments that 


is of the greatest urgency is that of F-M—frequency mod- 
ulation. Here is a relatively new field of radio that awaits 
only the close of the war for nation-wide development. 
Already it is functioning splendidly in many sections of the 
country. 

F-M broadcasting belongs in the ultra high frequency area 
of the radio spectrum. It makes possible marvelously faith- 


ful reproduction. It is free from fading and garbling and 
free from static to a very high degree. Furthermore, it is 
not at all expensive to set up a broadcasting station and 
shortly after the war many manufacturers plan to market 
satisfactory receivers at prices that will begin at $50-$60. 
A most important fact is that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, acting on the suggestions of the United 
States Office of Education and other agencies has set aside 
on the broadcast band certain areas that are reserved for 
education. For those who are technically minded, these 
frequencies are 42,100, 42,300, 42,500, 42,700, and 42,900 
kilocycles. It is important to me, therefore, that the op- 
portunities are not unlimited‘and that they will not be 
held for an unlimited time. Education must act quickly 
or the channels will be given to commercial broadcasters. 
On the other hand, there is some possibility that if the 
demand by educational institutions is strong enough addi- 
tional channels might be opened. As of June 9, 1944, there 
were eight F-M commercial stations in operation in Penn- 
sylvania while thirteen additional companies had filed ap- 
plications for F-M stations. Also, as of that date, not a 
single application from an educational institution in the 
State had been received. It should be noted, however, that 
several such applications were in the course of preparation. 


Four F-M Stations in Operation 


It is not enough to say that a new tool is here and we 
must use it. We rightfully want to know what its possi- 
bilities are. Fortunately we have a few specific illustrations 
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to which we can refer. For sometime now four city school 
systems have had F-M stations in operation. These are 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, and San Francisco. Each 
of these has operated on a somewhat different basis but , 
general pattern has evolved that points clearly to the fact 
that the values for future education are so great that they 
cannot be neglected. It will be decidedly against public 
interest if that happens. The writer recently witnessed q 
broadcast from the New York City Board of Education 
F-M station in the Brooklyn Technical High School. Here 
a sixth-grade class showed unusual enthusiasm in carrying 
out its share of a “Know Your City” series. The program 
was, of course, beamed to adults and schools as well. Cleve. 
land’s pattern has been more detailed and specific. 

What an opportunity we have in Pennsylvania to enrich 
education for all of our schools, even the smallest! There 
can be lessons in many subjects taught by master teachers, 
inspiring music by those who can be close to their audi. 
ences, news programs by and for children, story telling, 
guidance programs, travel talks, and a host of others. Then 
there will also be programs of adult education, public rela. 
tions programs, in-service training for teachers, etc. Fur 
thermore, these programs for schools could be planned and 
announced so that they would fit into schedules and could 
really be used. This would be possible because they would 
be set up for a rather small area with specific needs in 
mind. Frequently they might be a legitimate part of a 
supervisory program. 


Inexpensive Equipment 

Earlier references have been made to the fact that an 
F-M station is relatively inexpensive to install. For ap 
proximately the cost of two average classrooms an_ institu- 
tion can set up a very satisfactory transmitter. Certainly 
many large school systems and colleges can afford this 
expenditure. Operation and planning of programs will, 
of course, involve trained personnel but these should not 
be difficult to secure in the natural expansion that will 
come after the war. 

A golden opportunity to secure State-wide coverage in 
Pennsylvania exists through the utilization of the State 
Teachers Colleges. By using each institution as a broad- 
casting center a network could be set up that appears to 
be the ultimate so far as future needs are concerned. With 
some State direction this would provide an “education net- 
work” such as is described by W. D. Boutwell of the United 
States Office of Education in an article entitled “Educa. 
tion’s Megacycle” and published in the Journal of the As 
sociation for Education by Radio for September, 1943. In 
that way it should be possible to reach every school in the 
State except those hemmed in by mountains, and education 
would be enriched beyond our fondest dreams. It will take 
imagination and planning; it will take education for teach 
ers now in service and those who are yet to come; it will 
take Parent-Teacher Associations and other organizations 
who will raise the necessary fifty dollars to buy an F-M 
receiver for a school. All these things can be done. 

Early action on the matter is most imperative. In an 
address at Columbus, Ohio, recently Chairman James L. 
Fly of the Federal Communications Commission made this 
significant statement, “Unless educators show greater in 
terest in the F-M band set aside for schools and colleges, 
these channels will be given to commercial applicants.” 
Let’s not “miss the bus” this time. 
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SCHOOL - COMMUNITY 


MUSIC 


ONG term scheming by DuBois schoolmen to bring 

school and community music together to useful ends 
recently produced a pageant of American patriotic songs by 
182 student and adult musicians, presented three nights in 
the DuBois High School auditorium to audiences of stu- 
dents and townspeople, whose admissions are helping to 
send monthly copies of the high school newspaper to 850 
former students now in the armed forces throughout the 
world. 

Music supervisors and administrators, with the approval 
of the board of directors, have been trying for several years 
to find means of continuing the development of musicians 
who have been trained from the first-grade rhythm band 
through to the commencement quartet. After the increased 
pace of preparations in junior and senior high school for 
assembly programs, concerts, bond rallies, football games, 
operettas, and forensic contests the young men and women 
quite understandably feel letdown after being graduated. 
This feeling so often expressed by alumni who could find 
no group of adults interested in serious musical effort under 
a trained conductor, has seemed to DuBois administrators 
and teachers to present both an obligation and an oppor- 
tunity for putting these years of training to use. They 
realized that there were many competent singers, violinists, 
trumpeters, and flutists in the community whose skills and 
interests were rusting away. 


A Symphonic Choir 

Five years ago the schools explored the possibility of 
starting an adult choir that met one evening a week 
throughout the winter to rehearse a program of serious 
choral music under an able conductor on the high school 
faculty. Concerts by the choir, known locally as the Sym- 
phonic Choir, were so successful that the effort was ex- 
panded to include a forty-five piece symphony orchestra 
of musicians from DuBois and surrounding towns, and a 
players group of alumni and other adults interested in 
dramatic productions. This organization, known as the 
Civic Arts Society, produced two choral concerts, two 
plays, and two orchestra concerts a year until the war 
curtailed its activities. 

That the idea is durable, once started, has been proved 
by the continuance of the choir at the demand of its mem- 
bers in 1943 and by the recent realization of the school- 
community music idea with the production of the patriotic 
pageant by the choirs of the senior and junior high schools, 
the adult symphonic choir, and the school band augmented 
with adult musicians. 


Songs of Wartime 

This latest evolution of the school-community idea was 
germinated last fall during conversations among the music 
supervisors, instructors, and the high school principal. 
Background work was started at once to build a closely 
knit program of the songs our people have sung in times 
of national stress from the Revolutionary War to the present. 
Backbone of the resulting cavalcade of American songs were 
special arrangements of the verses of “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” at intervals through the program. “Yankee 
Doodle” from The Revolution, “Over There,” “Pack Up 
Your Troubles,” and “There’s a Long, Long Trail” from 
World War I, the service songs “Sky Anchors,” “Marines 
Hymn,” “Anchors Aweigh,” and “The Caisson Song” 
represented the armed forces. Feelings even deeper than 
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patriotism were expressed by “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
“God of Our Fathers,” “The Children’s Prayer,” and “This 
Is My Country.” 

It was agreed that “This Is My Country” expressed the 
spirit of the pageant and therefore should be the climax 
and the title. The school music supervisor wrote a con- 
tinuity which bound the songs together and showed the 
growth of the American spirit. It was arranged for an 
experienced announcer from the local radio station to read 
this continuity. 

Each of the three choirs was trained” separately by its 
own director until a month before the performance, when 
they were combined under one conductor. The band re- 
hearsed alone until the last two weeks, when full dress re- 
hearsals were held. 


A School Project 

Nearly every department of the senior high school was 
represented in the production or its preparation. Voca- 
tional instructors and students built up the stage in tiers. 
The art department decorated the stage and designed and 
made window posters that were distributed through the 
community. The dramatics club and its adviser handled 
lights and stage arrangements. The commercial depart- 
ment was represented in handling the ticket sale. Home- 
rooms cooperated by carrying their chairs at dismissal to the 
stage and retrieving them the morning after each rehearsal 
and performance. 

Actual performances of “This Is My Country” started 
with the massed choirs in the hall outside the main en- 
trance to the auditorium singing the national anthem with 
the band and the audience. Senior high school and adult 
singers were dressed in the black gowns owned by the 
school for commencement and chorus use. Junior high 
school singers used their own white surplices. These made 
an impressive effect as the choirs marched in single file to 
the stage while the band played “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
as a processional. The printed programs requested no ap- 
plause until after the finale, and this was found to deepen 
the significance of the pageant. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


HE National Geographic Society announces the resump- 
tion of the Geographic School Bulletins for the 1944-45 


school year on October 2. This is a weekly illustrated 
periodical which nearl, 35,000 school teachers, last year, 
depended upon for accurate, up-to-date material on places, 
peoples, industries, commodities, and scientific developments 
of popular interest in the news. 

The Bulletins, each issue containing five brief factual 
articles and seven illustrations or maps, are published for 
30 weeks of the school year. Their format is designed so 
that each article, with its illustrations and suggestions for 
further reading, is a complete unit which can be detached 
for separate filing, for bulletin board use, or for distribution 
to students in the classroom. 

The publication is one of the National Geographic So 
ciety’s leading educational features. It is, in fact, a gift to 
education by the Society’s 1,250,000 members. The twenty- 
five cent subscription fee merely covers the mailing and 
handling charges. Order from the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The Measure of the School 


Y what measure shall we judge our schools? To 

members of the profession this question is unnecessary. 
We are familiar with the standards established by our edu- 
cational leaders for evaluating the effectiveness of our 
school system. We know the standards which we must 
maintain to make of our schools the great social service 
institutions which we desire they should be. 

But of great concern to us is the measure by which the 
public judges the effectiveness of our work and of the 
schools. For far too often that standard may be a false 
standard and unless we succeed in correcting it, it reacts 
against us and against adequate support for the schools. 
Often, for example, the public judges our educational sys- 
tem by the appearance of our buildings from the outside 
and on that basis evaluates us. And there are various 
commonly held philosophies toward our schools which do 
not reflect a high regard for them. 

Let us consider first the attitude back of such ideas as 
these. Schools are fine institutions. They keep children 
off the streets. They keep children out of the labor market 
and thus protect the positions of the adult population. By 
placing a large number of children under the jurisdiction 
of one person, they relieve many parents of the care and 
worry over them for the better part of their waking hours. 
By having them under control they prevent mischief mak- 
ing and annoyances to the community and delinquencies 
which would adversely affect the community. 

Granted that all of these attitudes expressed in another 
form are worthwhile outcomes of a school program, such 
an attitude makes for the lowest type of school. Under 
this conception the school becomes a glorified detention in- 
stitution, one step removed from a reformatory. It serves 
its purpose if it is open and the children are there with 
some one in charge. This person need have only the quali- 
fications of a guard, not those of a teacher. To the extent 
that such an attitude exists we must endeavor to direct the 
concern of the public to higher standards. 

Then there is the attitude that the school’s purpose is to 
prepare the student to make a living and that its entire 
work is to be judged on this basis. One of the probable 
outcomes of this war will be an increased emphasis along 
this line. The GI method of instruction has been widely 
publicized and has attracted a great deal of interest. Bas- 
ically GI instruction is the speedy, forced instruction of in- 
dividuals to perform specific skilled operations. The schools 
may be challenged to provide this same type of instruction 
for their enrolees after the conflict ends. 

But the schools are NOT the Army. It is not within 
our power to determine for these children the course they 
shall take in life and the work they shall do. Without this 
knowledge we cannot train them for specific skills except 
insofar as they elect a particular vocational course. It is 
possible that many more of them will do this in the future 
than in the past and that the demands upon us for 
this type of training will increase. We must meet this 
demand by increasing our variety of such courses and the 
effectiveness of the instruction. 

To us, however, the school is a place where children are 
fitted by life within the classroom for their life after the 
completion of their formal schooling. 

The present school students will face a future fraught 
with many and serious problems. The impact of two world 
conflicts in as many generations will inevitably be felt by 
them. The problems which they will face will be world 


wide in their nature and scope. We have a part to play 


in so educating them that they will be better able to meet 
these problems in order that they in their turn shall not 
have to march to the battle fields to solve them. 

Within our schools we must give them an opportunity 
to develop the sturdy, American characteristics of initiative 
and leadership. By actual practice they must learn the art 
of working with one another in all types of activities. The 
school is a great social training organization. Our problem 
is to make sure that the public has a clear idea of the 
broad nature of the task we have to do and are trying to do. 

Every school must develop a completely effective system 
of public relations if we are to achieve the recognition 
which we justly deserve for the work which we are doing. 
Each teacher is in her own way a salesman for the schools. 
But working as individuals we cannot be fully effective. 
This year more than any other we must deliberately attempt 
to sell ourselves in an organized fashion to our communi- 
ties. In this connection American Education Week will 
this year be of tremendous importance to us. We should 
plan to use it to its fullest possibilities. We should attempt 
to enlist in this effort the interest and support of all com- 
munity organizations of a public or service nature which 
will work with us. There are many of these groups which 
are, through their state and national organizations, inter- 
ested in precisely this thing. Industrial leaders are in- 
creasingly willing to cooperate. The parent-teacher organ- 
izations merit our fullest cooperation. Farm and_ labor 
— in the areas where they represent the large portion 
of the population should be reached through their various 
organizations. Nationality groups, wherever organized, 
should be reached so that they may know they have their 
part in our program and that through such an understand- 
ing may result a greater feeling of tolerance. 

We will need the help of every one we can reach. Every 
group of influence in the community should be reached 
and given the opportunity to see the schools in operation. 
Undoubtedly this is the most important work during the 
first portion of this year. If we do this well, the public 
will measure us by the high standards which we have set 
and will speak for us in supporting the needs of the schools. 

—J. W. Newton, President, PSEA, Ambridge. 


—_—— 


Freedom to Teach the Truth 


ARTIME inevitably presents serious threats to the 

freedom of teachers to teach the truth. Thus far, the 
record in this war has been far better than during the last 
one. There are increasing evidences, however, that educa- 
tion and the public must be vigilant against an upsurging 
of actions that tend to destroy the freedom of teachers to 
teach the truth. 

The Commission is opposed to any unwarranted restric- 
tions of such freedom of teachers in our democracy as 
being against the best interests of education and the nation. 
Particularly do we deplore any tendency on the part of 
boards of education and administrative officers to restrict 
the freedom of teachers by promulgating lists of statements 
and ideas which, if taught by teachers, will lead to dis- 
missal. 

The public and the teaching profession should realize 
that freedom to teach the truth is, like freedom of the press, 
one of the great cornerstones of democracy, and that it must 
be preserved and protected. 

—Issued by the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, NEA 
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Central District 


HE nineteenth annual convention of the Central Con- 
ot idan District of the PSEA will be held at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 12 and 13. 

Educators will attend from Blair, Cambria, Centre, Clear- 
field, Clinton, Elk, Huntingdon, Lycoming, McKean, Mif- 
flin, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, and Union Counties. 

J. G. Everard of Huntingdon is president of the District, 
James E. Butts of Hollidaysburg and N. L. Bartges of 
Lock Haven are vice-presidents, Walter G. Clark of Tioga 
County is representative to the Executive Council of the 
PSEA, and C. M. Sullivan, dean of men of the State 
Teachers College, is secretary. 

Education for Postwar America will be the theme of 
the convention. The program will feature general sessions, 
departmental meetings, business sessions, demonstration 
lessons, and sectional meetings. The annual business meet- 
ing of the convention will be held at the close of the 
morning session on Friday. 

Speakers for the general sessions will include J. W. New- 
ton, Ambridge, President of the PSEA; Richard T. Parsons, 
president of the State Teachers College; Florence Piper 
Tuttle, reading specialist; and L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary of the American Vocational Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Other speakers will include Harry Elmer Barnes, author 
and editor; D. Montford Melchoir, professor of secondary 
education, Girard College; and George Fort Milton, reporter, 
editor, and author. 

On Friday evening, October 13, at 5:30 p. m. at the new 
Fallon Hotel, there will be a joint meeting of the following 
educational fraternities: Kappa Delta Pi, Kappa Phi Kappa, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and Pi Lambda Theta. 





Eastern District 


RED W. Hosler, president, Allentown, has announced 

that the House of Delegates of the Eastern Convention 
District will meet October 5 in the auditorium of Allen- 
town High School. This streamlined meeting will convene 
from 10:00 a. m. to 1:00 p. m. Following the meeting the 
delegates will be served luncheon in the cafeteria of the 
high school. 

The agenda of business for the meeting includes the re- 
port of the district’s representative on the PSEA Executive 
Council by Norman C. Brillhart; report of the Committee 
on NEA delegates, A. F. Kemp, chairman, and the election 
of the delegates; report of the Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution, and appointment of resolutions and nom- 
inating committees. 

The delegates will be addressed by A. C. Moser and R. C. 
Webster of PSEA Headquarters Staff and by Dr. Hosler. 
They will also consider plans for the PSEA Convention in 
December and the program of legislation of the Association. 





Midwestern District 


HE Midwestern Convention District will hold a business 

meeting in New Castle on October 14. This will not 
be a full convention. The House of Delegates, representing 
the various branches within the district, will conduct the 
business of the session. An outstanding educator will 
address the delegates. 

Departments and sections are encouraged to hold meet- 
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Convention District Meetings in October 





ings in order that they may maintain a working organiza- 
tion and prepare plans for the program of the full con- 
vention which is anticipated for the next year. J. W. New- 
ton, South Heights, is president of the District. 





Northwestern District 


H. L. Blair, president, has announced that a streamlined 
convention of the Northwestern Convention District of the 
PSEA will be held in Edinboro on October 14. At the morn- 
ing session the business of the District will be transacted. 
Following the business meeting addresses will be given by 
Mrs. Paul Whitney, student counselor and teacher of health 
and mental hygiene for twelve years in Syracuse High 
School, and Rev. Imre Kovacs, a Hungarian born in Pans- 
cova on the Danube. Mrs. Whitney will speak on The 
Needs of Youth in a World at War, and Rev. Kovacs will 
use as his topic, The Challenge of Being an American. 

Music will open the afternoon session. Raymond C. Web- 
ster, assistant executive secretary, field service, PSEA, will 
discuss Our Professional Associations at Work. ‘Total At- 
tack on Prejudices will be the topic of an address by Clyde 
R. Miller, associate professor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

—————-—a-—___ 


Southern District 


HE convention of the Southern District will be held at 
Carlisle, October 20. The Cumberland County Teach- 
ers’ Institute will join with the Convention. 

The theme for the Convention is “Educational Problems 
in the Immediate Future.” 

General sessions will be held at 11:15 a. m., 2:00 p. m. 
and 8:15 p. m. The speakers at these sessions are: H. S. 
Ganders, School of Education, Syracuse University; 
G. A. Yoakam, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh; William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College. A panel discussion will be held at the afternoon 
session on the topic, “G. I. Instruction versus the Present 
School Method of Instruction.” Paul L. Cressman of the 
Department of Public Instruction will have charge of the 
panel with two Army men and two public schoolmen par- 
ticipating. 

Departmental and round table chairmen have programs 
arranged to be held at 4:00 p. m. A number of prominent 
educators are scheduled to appear on these programs. 

A meeting of the House of Delegates will be held at 
6:45 p. m. to conduct the business of the district including 
the election of delegates to the National Education Associa- 
tion. G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg, is the president of the 
District. 

All meetings will be held in the Carlisle High School. 





Western District 


HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 

ence, of which the Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 12, 
13, and 14. 

The Conference will open on Thursday, October 12, with 
a meeting of the Allegheny County teachers. Carleton 
Smith, expert on foreign trade, and C. Herman Grose, 
superintendent of the Erie public schools, will be the 
speakers. 

On Friday, October 13, the general meetings of the 
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Pittsburgh schools and the Allegheny County schools will 
be held. At this time Stephen M. Corey of the University 
of Chicago and N. L. Engelhardt, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, will be the 
speakers. 

The School Administration Conference will be held on 
Thursday, October 12, and Dr. Corey and Dr. Engelhardt 
will also address these meetings. 

The Elementary School Conference will again be divided 
into Cooperative Study groups this year and will be held in 
the Frick Elementary School. The various study groups will 
be led by teachers from various school districts. 

Secondary education has decided to experiment with a 
modified form of Cooperative Study Groups for this con- 
ference. These meetings will be held on Friday, October 
13, in the Schenley High School, Bellefield Presbyterian 
Church, and the Cathedral of Learning. 

On Friday afternoon a conference sponsored by the Pub- 
lic Education and Child Labor Association is scheduled. 
Speakers at this meeting will include Leslie W. Kindred of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Gertrude F. Zimand, 
National Child Labor Commission; and Katharine Lenroot, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

The House of Delegates meeting of the Western Con- 
vention District will be held on Saturday morning in the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall, with Harry J. Brown- 
field, president of the District, presiding. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for 
the meetings of the various sections of the Western Con- 
vention District, although some sections are planning their 
meetings for Friday afternoon. Speakers who will appear 
on these programs are Dwight Sollberger, State Teachers 
College, Indiana; Alfred Paulus and Irving W. Clark, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company; Edgar J. 
Fisher, assistant director of the Institute of International 
Education, New York; O. E. Baker, University of Mary- 
land; Pauline Sanders and Leonard M. Miller, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; M. R. Trabue and Frank- 
lin Banner, Pennsylvania State College; Roma Gans and 
James L. Mursell, Columbia University; John R. Tunis, 
author; Ralph Beatty, Harvard University; Robert D. Gregg, 
Pittsburgh Regional Inter-American Center; Paul Herman 
Vieth, Yale Divinity School; W. Swietoslawski, former 
Minister of Education in Poland; E. H. Truex, Jr., Deshon 
General Hospital, Butler; Mildred M. Hickman, vice-presi- 
dent, National Vocational Guidance Association; Harry A. 
Jager, U. S. Office of Education; Charles P. Harper, West 
Virginia State Department of Education; Glen C. West, 
Ohio State Department of Education; and William L. Moore, 
principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland. Persons 
prominent in educational and civic circles in Western Penn- 
sylvania are also scheduled to appear on various programs. 

Numerous luncheons are planned by various sections and 
groups affiliated with the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference. Among the affiliated organizations meeting 
at this time are the Western Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers to Girls, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Pi Lambda Theta, and the Pennsylvania Educational Re- 
search Association. The Journalism Section will hold a 
tea on Friday afternoon, and the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Section will hold a dinner on Friday night at the 
Hotel Schenley. 

S. P. Franklin will act as general chairman of the Con- 
ference, assisted by A. M. Goldberger, the permanent sec- 
retary, and the Advisory Board and Executive Committee 
of the Western Convention District for the PSEA. The 
officers of the Western Convention District for the current 
year are: Harry J. Brownfield, Uniontown, president; W. D. 
McCoy, Pittsburgh, first vice-president; J. Lewis Shannon, 
Munhall, second vice-president; and A. M. Goldberger, Uni- 
ersity of Pittsburgh, secretary. 





_ October, 1944 


Doctor Baish Retires 


N July 1, 1944, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

Public School Employes’ Retirement System, Henry H. 
Baish retired after serving as secretary of the System during 
the twenty-five years of its operation. Teachers through- 
out the entire State pay tribute to Doctor Baish for his 
long and faithful service as a public servant. 

Doctor Baish served as superintendent of the schools of 
Altoona from 1908 to August, 1917. On September 1 of 
that year he joined the staff of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., as chief clerk. On January 
1, 1918, he accepted the position of Secretary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System. From January 1, 
1918, until July 1, 1919, he developed the administrative 
machinery for the management and operation of the Sys. 
tem. His active service in relation to the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System of Pennsylvania, therefore, 
extended over a period of twenty-six and a half years. Dur- 
ing these years his major activities were with the adminis. 
tration of the System and its interpretation to members of 
the System throughout the State. 

Moreover, he has become nationally recognized and has 
served as an adviser in the initiation and organizing of 
retirement systems in other states of the union. 

On July 3, the Pittsburgh Teachers Association sponsored 
a luncheon in honor of Doctor and Mrs. Baish in the Hote! 
Schenley, Pittsburgh. More than 200 retired and in-service 
teachers and administrators, school directors, officials of 
city, state, and national education associations joined in this 
testimonial luncheon. Clara A. Scott of Pittsburgh, a mem- 
ber of the PSEA Committee on Retirement Problems and 
of the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, served 
as toastmaster and introduced the speakers who paid tribute 
to Doctor Baish’s service. 

Doctor Baish expressed appreciation for the tributes that 
had been paid him, shared them with the members of the 
Retirement Board during the years, and recalled in a most 
interesting manner intimate experiences during his service 
as secretary of the Retirement System. 





Bucknell Conference on Education 


HE nineteenth annual Bucknell Conference on Educa- 

tion will be held at Lewisburg on Friday, October 13. 
The program deals with the problems of education in the 
immediate future and after the war. 

Speakers at the general sessions are Harry S. Ganders, 
dean of the School of Education of Syracuse University, 
Gordon Poteat, for thirteen years in China, and Charles J. 
Smith, president of Roanoke College. The Milton High 
School Band will play from 7:30 to 8:00 at the evening 
meeting. 

Sectional meetings will consider problems in the follow- 
ing fields: reading, arithmetic, mathematics, geography, 
guidancé, social studies, home economics, vocational educa- 
tion, science, foreign languages, English, business educa- 
tion, and health and physical education. In addition, a 
clinic will be conducted to which teachers may bring their 


problems and have them discussed without revealing whose’ 


the problems are. Likewise, the guidance program will be 
carried out as a clinic where specific problems will be con- 
sidered. 
All educators and the public are invited. 
———————-—s —__ 
Of all our troubles, great or small, 
The greatest are those that don’t happen at all. 
———————- —__ 


All that is mine, even to my life, I may give for one I 
love. But the secret of my friend is not mine to give. 
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THE SCHOOL EMPLOYES' RETIREMENT BOARD, JUNE, 1944 


Reading left to right: H. H. Baish, Secretary of the Board; J. Y. Shambach, Deputy Secretary; John Gnall, representing the State 
Treasurer; P. O. Van Ness, representing the State School Directors Association; Dorr E. Crosley, Deputy Chairman; J. Andrew Morrow, 
elected by members of the Association; Francis B. Haas, chairman; Juniata M. Downes, elected by members of the Association; Clara 
A. Scott, elected by members of the Association; Samuel Goodyear, businessman, appointed by the Governor; Warwick M. Oglesby, 


elected by the Board. 


Members of the Retirement Board 


HE services of the Retirement Board through the years 

in the management of the funds and of the system have 
been so outstanding that members of the Association on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the system 
should know the names of those individuals to whom credit 
is due for faithful and efficient service. 

When the Retirement System had its beginning on July 1, 
1919, twenty-five years ago, the management was vested 
in a Retirement Board. The personnel of this Board, pro- 
vided for in the law, was to be as follows: 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
The Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
One member appointed by the Governor 
Three members elected by members of the Retirement 
Association—one to serve for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years; with each successor to 
be elected for a term of three years 
One member, not a school employe or officer or em- 
ploye of the State, to be elected annually by the board. 
to serve for a term of one year. 
Individuals who served on the initial Board were 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion 
Harmon M. Kephart, State Treasurer 
Judge Dimner Beeber, Philadelphia, appointed by the 
Governor 
Robert E. Laramy, Easton, elected by members of the 
Retirement Association 
Lucy W. Glass, Jeannette, elected by members of the 
Retirement Association 


Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh, elected by members of the 
Retirement Association 
Aaron S. Kreider, Annville, elected by the Board 

Modifications of the personnel of the Board have been as 
follows: The Administrative Code of 1925 provided that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction should serve as 
chairman. J. George Becht was the first State Superin- 
tendent to serve as its chairman. 

In 1943, the General Assembly provided that the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the State School Directors Association 
should be a member of the Retirement Board. Preston O. 
Van Ness, Harrisburg, by reason of his position as Executive 
Secretary of the State School Directors Association, there- 
fore, became this member. 

The following list of individuals represents those who 
have rendered service and the term of service in each in 
stance began with the date following the name and con- 
tinued until the date indicated for the service of the suc 
ceeding individual: 

Superintendents of Public Instruction 

Nathan C. Schaeffer, January 1, 1918 

Thomas E. Finegan, May 27, 1919 

J. George Becht, Chairman, June 12, 1923 

Francis B. Haas, Chairman, May 18, 1925 

John A. H. Keith, Chairman, January 24, 1927 

James N. Rule, Chairman, May 28, 1931 

Lester K. Ade, Chairman, May 29, 1935 

Francis B. Haas, Chairman, August 23, 1939 

Charles D. Koch as acting superintendent served for 
several months after the death of Doctor Schaeffer 
and Clarence E. Ackley, acting superintendent, served 
for several months during 1939. 
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Treasurers of the Commonwealth 

Harmon M. Kephart, January 1, 1918 

Charles A. Snyder, May, 1921 

Samuel S. Lewis, May, 1925 

Edward Martin, May, 1929 

Charles A. Waters, May, 1933 

F. Clair Ross, May, 1937 

G. Harold Wagner, May, 1941 

Member appointed by the Governor 

Thus far during the twenty-five years two individuals 
have served as appointees of the Governor. on the 
Board. Judge Dimner Beeber, Philadelphia, who was 
named by Governor Brumbaugh served until Septem- 
ber, 1923, at which time Governor Pinchot named 
Samuel M. Goodyear, Carlisle, as his successor. Mr. 
Goodyear has been re-appointed by each Governor 
and has served on the Board since the time of his 
initial appointment. 

Member elected by the Retirement Board 

A. S. Kreider, Annville, who was elected by the first 
Board as a member continued until his death in 1929. 
As his successor, the Board in 1929 elected War- 
wick M. Ogelsby, Harrisburg. Mr. Ogelsby has been 
reelected by the Board each year since the time of 
his initial election. 

Members elected by the Retirement Association 

Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg, served as an elected mem- 
ber of the Board from December, 1918, to Decem- 
ber, 1943, when she was succeeded by Juanita M. 
Downes, Cheltenham Township. It should be noted 
that Miss Glass served for twenty-five years as a 
Board member. 

Robert E. Laramy, Bethlehem, served as an elected 
member of the Board from December, 1918, to De- 
cember, 1925, when he was succeeded by Andrew 
Thomas Smith. T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg, suc- 
ceeded Doctor Smith in January, 1929, and in 1941 
J. Andrew Morrow, Bradford County, succeeded 
Doctor Allen. 

Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh, served as an elected mem- 
ber until January, 1927, when she was succeeded by 
Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh. Clara A. Scott, 
Pittsburgh, succeeded Miss Elder in January, 1942. 

Executive Secretary, State School Directors Association 
Preston O. Van Ness, Executive Secretary, became 
a member of the Board in September, 1943, in ac- 
cordance with legislation enacted in the 1943 Session 
of the General Assembly. 


The Secretary 


On July 1, 1944, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement System, Henry H. Baish, 
secretary, retired. Doctor Baish was appointed initially on 
January 1, 1918. His service, therefore, included eighteen 
months devoted to preliminary organization of the retire- 
ment office and to twenty-five years of active service as 
secretary, a total of twenty-six and a half years. 


His long years of effective service made of him both a 
state and national figure. His successor is J. Y. Shambach 
who served for several years as Assistant Secretary and whose 
appointment is announced in this issue of the PENNsyL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Statistics 

Each year the Retirement Board publishes an annual 
report which contains comments on the System, the status 
of the various accounts, the names of individuals who re- 
tired during the year, a detailed listing of investments, and 
much interesting statistical data. The statistics which ap- 











October, 1944 


Retirement Board Secretary 


The appointment of J. Y. Sham- 
bach of Camp Hill as secretary of 
the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board has been an- 
nounced by Francis B. Haas, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Shambach, who was formerly 
assistant secretary of the Board, 
succeeds Henry H. Baish, who re- 
tired June 30. 

Mr. Shambach is a native of 
York, a graduate of Middleburg 
High School and of what is now 
the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg. He received his bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Michigan and has also studied 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia University. 

He has been a rural, grammar, and high school teacher, 
a high school and supervising principal, a teacher at the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, and superintendent of 
the schools of Berwick. He filled various posts in the 
Department of Public Instruction before being appointed 
assistant secretary of the retirement board several years ago. 

Mr. Shambach has been chairman of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund of PSEA for several years, and served as 
parliamentarian at the annual convention a few years ago. 
For some time he has been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council on Teacher Retirement. As 
president of this Council he addressed the delegates at the 
annual convention of the National Education Association in 
Pittsburgh in July. 


J. Y. SHAMBACH 





pear below are taken from advance sheets of the twenty- 
fourth annual report for the year ending July, 1943. 


Number of members June 30, 1943 85,564 
New members during 1942-43 ........ 6,948 
Number of deaths during 1942-43 523 
Number of withdrawals during 1942-43 4,343 

Number of retirements during 1942-43 730 
Superannuation 646 
i re cect ERY. 84 

Number of annuitants June 30, 1943 ... 6,183 
SUDEEANNUSHON: esis oe Ns 5,244 
Disability Pa ah a aaa oe Mite 939 

Annuity payments during 1942-43 $5,492,223.78 

Average superannuation annuities 1942-43 
Present cmployes ...........5.0... $1,215.00 
New entrants Pe ie, irks Seton $380.79 

Average disability annuities 1942-43 
Present employes Ate $787.78 
New entrants Pe $505.22 

Average age of retirement 1942-43 

Annuitants 
Present employes ....... ale 66 
DNC entrantgr vs).2 273 ance ia 67 

Disability 
Present employes .............. 3% 55 
PC OVAseRtrants: inlay ho eee ee a 43 

Investments and Cash June 30, 1943 .... $208,521,113.33 


It should be noted that the assets of the system while 
large in amount are for the payment of retirement allow- 
ances for the 85,564 members of the system. Fortunately 
the law provides gradual accumulations of yearly con- 
tributions plus interest by members, the school districts, 
and the State so that upon retirement a member is guar- 
anteed that funds are at hand to pay the yearly allowance. 
These assets, accumulated as required by the law, have 
made the system strong financially. 
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“Here Bob=You Can Find It In 


COMPTON’S ... EVERY TIMES” 
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“See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 


Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades — elementary 
and high school. 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


The fact that Compton’s zs meticu- 
lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, “Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


JOHN D. LaWALL, Dist. Manager + 31 Holley Street, Brockport, New York 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. Dearborn St. « Chicago 10, Illinois 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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John H. Adams Honored 


OHN Harris Adams, who for the past twenty years has 

been principal of Perry High School, Pittsburgh, was 
honored upon his retirement from school service at the 
end of the past school year. Approximately 600 of his as- 
sociates in Pittsburgh and the State tendered him a tes- 
timonial dinner in Schenley Hotel on June 20. 

The: program which followed the dinner was featured by 
musical numbers and greetings from friends and co-workers. 
A book of testimonial letters was presented to him by J. F. 
Landis, a former teacher in his school. Judge Joseph A. 
Richardson presided. 

Testimonials told of the school service of Dr. Adams 
which covered the period from 1900 to 1944. During this 
time he was always active in any cause which would better 
the schools. For twenty-four years he was a member of 
the Committee of Legislation of the PSEA. 

The occasion of Doctor Adams’ testimonial was significant 
because of the many representatives from the social, political, 
religious, educational, and public activities of Pittsburgh. It 
was, indeed, more than a testimonial to an outstanding 
educator. It was a testimonial to an outstanding citizen of 
Pittsburgh. 


Ford City Teacher Retires 


RS. Olive L. (Sourwine) Hammond, for 47 years a 

teacher in the Pennsylvania public schools, retired 
from regular service in May, 1944. Forty-six of those years 
were spent in the Ford City schools. 

Mrs. Hammond’s experience is unique in that she has 
taught under every principal and superintendent of the Ford 
City schools. She began her work in the original one-room 
school of the district, and except for a short time after her 
marriage, has taught in the town continuously. 

Until 1926, she was in charge of the eighth grade. From 
1926 to 1930, she headed the social science department and 
instructed classes in modern European and American his- 
tory. In September, 1930, Mrs. Hammond was made head 
of the English department of the Junior-Senior High School, 
the position she held at her retirement. 

Her extra-curricular activities have included the school 
paper, “Panorama,” and coaching class plays. In 1927, Mrs. 
Hammond’s History Club, under her direction, edited and 
published “The Community Annals,” a history of Ford City 
from its founding by Capt. J. B. Ford in 1887. In 1930, 
the Club published the School Handbook. In 1933, Mrs. 
Hammond wrote, published, and staged the commencement 
pageant, “One Hundred Years of Free Education in Penn- 
sylvania,” to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the Free 
School Law of 1833. 

On May 16 the faculty, headed by Principal P. N. Marsh, 
honored Mrs. Hammond at a testimonial dinner at which 
Superintendent Q. G. Vincent, present and former members 
of the board of education paid tribute to her for her long 
and faithful service in the schools. On behalf of the 70 
persons present, Raymond Miller presented her with a watch. 


E. F. Westlake Retires 


FTER 45 years as a teacher in Washington County 

schools, including one year as first assistant county 
superintendent, Edward Finley Westlake, for 28 years 
supervising principal of the East Washington schools, re- 
tired this year. 

Mr. Westlake is one of the best known school men in 
Washington County. He began his teaching there in In- 
dependence Township in 1899. He has been active also in 
the State and National Associations. In 1939 he served 
as delegate to the NEA Convention in San Francisco. 











October, 1944 


Cheltenham Township 
Teachers Retire 


With a joint record behind them 
totaling almost a century of serv- 
ice, two veteran teachers closed the 
school room doors in Cheltenham 
Township for the last time when 
school closed in June. Of her 47 
years of service, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Scarborough spent 45 in the 
township, while Katherine A. Mil- 
ler spent 47 of her 49 years’ service 
in Cheltenham. 


After 2 years in the elementary 
schools of the township as teacher, 
Mrs. Scarborough: served for 16 
years as principal of the G. K. 
Heller and the LaMott schools, the latter on the site of the 
farm of Lucretia Mott whose ideals were a great stimuli 
to the young Quaker principal who found her life work in 
the community established earlier by the famous Quaker 
benefactress. Of her last 29 years, 22 have been spent as 
director of the commercial department in Cheltenham Town- 
ship High School. 

A life member of both the NEA and PSEA, Mrs. Scar- 
borough had served as Cheltenham Township School Board 
secretary for seven years, 18 years as secretary-treasurer of 
the Local Branch (originally the Cheltenham Institute 
group) and more recently as its president for 2 years, and 
has acted as financial consultant for the Cheltenham Credit 
Union since its establishment five years ago. 

Mrs, Scarborough, who was feted both by the high school 
faculty and by the township teachers, plans to divide her 
time between her “Gray Lady” activities and her interests 
in the genealogy of the Scarborough family,—her family by 
birth as well as by marriage—and in the Historical groups 
to which she belongs. 

After 13 years of service in one of the other township 
schools, Katherine A. Miller became principal of the Wyn- 
cote grade school, where she has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to three generations of this community’s children over 
a period of 36 years with an almost perfect record of 
attendance. 

During the informal reception held in All Hallows Hall, 
by the Wyncote Parent Teacher Association in recognition 
of her long years of service, former students and patrons 
reviewed, via pictures and anecdotes, the story of her rich 
life with the boys and girls in Wyncote and further gave a 
fine expression of their appreciation of Miss Miller’s work 
in the form of a very generous purse and a voluminous 
scrap book—a real work of art with hundreds of messages, 
both literary and artistic—from former students. 





Mrs. Evizapetu B, 
SCARBOROUGH 





Catasauqua Teacher Honored 
iene TORRANCE, who retired from teaching in the 


Catasauqua school district in June, was honored at 
the annual dinner of the teachers on June 6 in the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club. Miss Torrance had served the 
district for 51 years. 

Francis H. Sheckler, toastmaster, presented the honor 
guest with a purse from members of the teaching staff 
and the school board. Mrs. Annie E. Christman, who has 
been associated with Miss Torrance for many years in the 
local schools, paid tribute to her colleague in an original 
poem, and papers expressing the sentiments of her pupils 
were read. The group sang a song symbolic of Miss Tor- 
rance’s philosophy of life. 
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Reading Principal Retires 


OHN H. Eisenhauer, principal of the Senior High School, 

Reading, retired. from active service August 31, 1944. 
Mr. Eisenhauer served as principal of the High School for 
Boys 1923-27, co-principal of the Senior High School 1927- 
28, and as principal of the Senior High School from 1936 to 
the present time. Mr. Eisenhauer has served in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth for a period of 31 years. 

Mr. Eisenhauer has been active in educational circles 
throughout the State, is a member of local, State, and Na- 
tional associations of teachers, and has devoted himself con- 
scientiously in the cause of education. His fine character 
and noble virtues and untiring effort with which he de- 
voted himself to his duties and responsibilities have influ- 
enced the lives of thousands of young people whom he con- 
tacted as the principal of the high school. As he leaves the 
Reading school district we extend to him our best wishes 
and grateful appreciation for the service rendered.—Thomas 
H. Ford, Superintendent. 





Abington Township Entertains 
Retiring Teachers 


HREE teachers retired from active service in Abington 

Township in June: Mrs. Elsie D. Hampton, principal, 
Overlook elementary school; Edith M. Parry, intermediate, 
Highland elementary; and Florence M. Winter, English, 
Glenside-Weldon Junior High. 

Mrs. Hampton’s pre-Abington record includes Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tredyfin Township, and Malvern. Coming to Abing- 
ton in 1922, she became principal at Overlook in 1926. 
Miss Parry came to Abington from Northampton County 
in 1902. Miss Winter entered the Abington system in 1918 
after teaching in Wyoming, Delaware; Camden, New 
Jersey; Upper Dublin, and Brookline. 

The Abington school board entertained at a rose tea in 
the Glenside-Weldon cafeteria in honor of the retiring edu- 
cators. Superintendent R. H. White and approximately 200 
school men and women of the district gave their retiring 
colleagues remembrances of their years of service. 

Mrs. Hampton was also guest of honor at a reception 
held by the Overlook PTA which presented to her a cor- 


sage and a remembrance. 


Bradford Teacher Retires 


RS. Mary Simpson Valsing, for thirty-three years a 
first-grade teacher in Bradford schools, retired on June 
9 with a record of forty-five years’ teaching in Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Valsing was honored by a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Emery, attended by ninety members of the faculty, 
the board of education, and friends. Superintendent Floyd 
C. Fretz and John P. Jones, President of the school board, 
gave addresses paying high tribute to Mrs. Valsing. She 
was presented with a gift. 








Theodore Roosevelt's Birthday 
Anniversary 


HE Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association has is- 

sued a suggestive program for the celebration of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday anniversary—October 27, 
1858-October 27, 1944. Schools may obtain copies of this 
program by addressing the Association at 28 East 20 St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 

The Association maintains Theodore Roosevelt House at 
the above address. Since its inauguration 21 years ago, this 
house has been a center for good citizenship and for up- 
holding the high ideals of American life. 














West Mifflin Superintendent 


After twenty-one years of school 
service in West Mifflin, Harry D. 
Bruce was promoted from super- 
vising principal to superintendent 
of the West Mifflin, Allegheny 
County, school district in June, 
1944, 

Dr. Bruce was born in Pitts- 
burgh. He graduated from Slip- 
pery Rock Normal School in 1922, 
received his bachelor of science de- 
gree in 1933, his master of arts 
degree in 1938, and his doctor’s 
degree in June, 1944, from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Bruce taught for a short time in a rural school in 
Butler County in 1922, and came to the local district in 
1923. Since then he has served as rural teacher, elementary 
and junior high school principal, and supervising principal 
in West Mifflin schools. 

School progress under the leadership of Dr. Bruce is evi- 
denced by five new buildings which have been erected in 
central locations in the borough from 1937 to the present 
time and in the increase in personnel from 30 to 129. 


Harry D. Bruce 





Legal Interest 


Appeal of Morris Kiefer from a Decision of the Board of 
School Directors of the Borough of Glendon, Northamp- 
ton County, Pennsylvania. In the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Opinion No. 56: Date 
Filed: August 22, 1944. 

Facts: Mr. Kiefer was employed November 15, 1943, by 
the Glendon Borough school district on the motion of the 
Board which provided for his employment “to fill the un- 
expired term of 1943-44” to fill a vacancy. Prior to his 
employment by the district he had taught eighteen years 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth. No written 
contract was issued and he was advised that none would be, 
pending determination whether or not he was a desirable 
teacher. On February 8, 1944, the teacher was notified 
that his services would not be required after March 1, 1944. 
Mr. Kiefer requested a hearing in accordance with the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act which hearing was refused by the 
board. He then appealed to the Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. 


Question. Does a teacher employed for a limited time 
without contract, to fill a vacancy, have tenure status? 

Answer: No. 

Reason: The Superintendent of Public Instruction con- 
cluded that it was irregular for the board to employ Mr. 
Kiefer as a substitute for there was an. existing vacancy, 
unless such employment was under the emergency legisia 
tion previding for such employment during the current 
war. Notwithstanding the fact that his employment may 
have been irregular, in order for Mr. Kiefer to have tenure 
status, he must have a written contract and his appointment 
as a regular teacher must appear on the minutes of the 
board. Lacking these two requirements the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction concluded, 

“He therefore has no standing to obtain a statement of 
charges upon which his dismissal was based or a hearing 
before the board of school directors, which he seeks and 
under the circumstances, his summary dismissal was made 
possible. Such being the case, no jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the Superintendent of Public Instruction . . ..” 

The appeal of Mr. Kiefer was therefore dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 


October, 1944 
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White Collar Workers 


OT only teachers but also the other 
salaried professional and white 
collar workers are underpaid and in 
worse financial condition today than 
they were at the beginning of the war. 
Their cash incomes have increased but 
little and their real incomes have de- 
clined by reason of rising prices during 
the same period that factory workers. 
farmers, manufacturers, and _ corpora- 
tions have received large increases in 
income. 
There are over fifteen million sal- 
aried professional and white collar 
workers in the United States who are 


making vitally needed contributions to | 
the nation at war but whose services | 


are not fully appreciated and whose 
morale is being broken by the progres- 
sive worsening of their living standards. 

Such groups as the scientific and 
technical workers, engineers, teachers, 
social workers, librarians, government 
workers, bank clerks, and _ office 
workers are the “forgotten men” of the 
war period. Their welfare should be 
of public concern. 


The Commission recommends that | 


the teaching profession study the com- 


mon problems of these groups and | 


work for a better understanding and | 


cooperation between them. 


—Issued by the National | 
Commission for the De- | 
Democracy | 


fense of 
through 
NEA 


~<a 


Education, 





Formation of the National Science 
Teachers Association, “to stimulate, im- 
prove, and coordinate science teaching 
at elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
levels of instruction,’ has been an- 
nounced by Philip G. Johnson, presi- 
dent pro tem of the new organization, 
Cornell University. The new associa- 
tion has been formed as the first step 
in a merger of two national science 
teachers organizations, the American 
Science Teachers Association and the 
American Council of Science Teachers. 
It is expected ultimately to have more 
than 25,000 members, and to represent 
all teachers of science. It will be affili- 
ated with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
National Education Association. 





Tue Porrstown ‘Teachers Associa- 
tion sponsored a movement for Group 
Life Insurance. The board of school 
directors accepted the plan and 148 of 
the employes of the district are now 
covered to the extent of $1,000. The 
plan became effective February 10. Karl 
Schumacher is president of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Vf: it’s not done with mirrors, believe us. Without 
mystery or hocus-pocus you too can perform 
this thrilling feat. 


Bills,--and we mean the kind you get from doctors and 
hospitals and druggists,--are invariably plump and ro- 
bust. How to cut them down is a problem both well 
and uncomfortably known. 


Yet a lot of teachers do cut their bills in two (some cut 
them clear down to nothing) by the simple, inexpensive 
method of buying extra income in advance. Extra in- 
come, as Educators provides it,--generously and free 
from annoying restrictions. 


There’s a policy to 
Ask today! 


Insure your income in Educators. 
meet your needs at your price. 


We Educator - 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSN. 


of Lancaster, Penna. 
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Resolutions Adopted at Pittsburgh 
Convention of the NEA 


1. The War—The National Education — Association 
humbly acknowledges the debt of all Americans to the men 
and women serving in the armed forces of our nation, and 
above all to those who have made the supreme sacrifice in 
our behalf, and hereby expresses profound gratitude to those 
carrying the brunt of the battle. The Association pledges 
to those who return from the conflict an unremitting effort 
to understand their problems and to offer them whatever 
help is in our power. 

The NEA urges all teachers, uninfluenced by any enervat- 
ing belief that the war is almost won, to continue their 
united participation in securing a speedy and complete vic- 
tory. The Association recommends that all teachers con- 
sistently present those ideals of freedom and liberty needed 
to perpetuate our great republic in either war or peace. 

2. Maintenance of Peace—The NEA believes that endur- 
ing peace must be supported by a permanent organization of 
peace-loving nations. The Association, therefore, urges the 
President of the United States and the Congress to take im- 
mediate steps toward the calling of a council of all the 
United Nations for the purpose of working out plans to 
establish and maintain world peace; such council to be called 
at the earliest possible date. 

3. Education and the World Peace—The NEA is con- 
vinced that history demonstrates the power of education to 
shape young minds into nationalistic war patterns, and 
proves the necessity of an enlightened world as a basis for 
enduring peace. The Association, therefore, urges the im- 
mediate establishment of a United Nations council on 
educational policy, and recommends that the government 
of the United States, when the peace is made, use its in- 
fluence in the creation of a permanent international agency 
for education as a means of promoting good will among all 
nations. 

4. Education’s Responsibility for Youth—The NEA, 
cognizant of the fact that there is vast undeveloped wealth 
in human life, especially in the youth of the land, recom- 
mends that: 

(a) Guidance in its broad aspects—educational, 
ethical, civic, social, occupational—be made available to 
every youth, and that every teacher accept responsibility 
for guidance. 

(b) Students in high school and college, if possible, 
remain until graduation. 

(c) Programs suited to particular needs of youth 
be developed to promote the welfare of those both in 
school and out of school. 

(d) Scholarships for advanced and specialized train- 
ing be established for young adults with meritorious 
capabilities. 

(e) Greater emphasis be placed on the following 
ideals: Any socially useful work is honorable; mastery 
in any worthy undertaking is the minimum objective; 
mutual respect for the rights of individuals or groups 
is essential. 


5. Intercultural Understanding—The NEA believes that 
teachers and educational institutions of this country have a 
heavy responsibility for educating the youth to understand 
the achievements and problems of all groups, and an obliga- 
tion to develop a determination to remove the causes of 
group conflicts. 

6. Conservation Education—The NEA, knowing that 
many natural resources essential to life are being depleted 
at an alarming rate, urges increased emphasis upon the 
teaching of conservation, and recommends the immediate 
preparation of the appropriate materials for this purpose. 

7. School Attendance—The NEA urges the adoption 
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and strict enforcement of adequate school attendance and 
child labor laws. 

8. Financial Support of Education—The NEA reaffirms 
its faith in the principle of federal aid to education without 
federal control, and vigorously urges that Congress enact 
the Ramspeck Bill, H.R. 2849, or similar legislation, to the 
end that educational opportunity throughout the nation may 
be more nearly equalized, and money be made available to 
increase substandard salaries of teachers. 

9. Salary Adjustments—The NEA commends _ those 
school authorities who have provided salary adjustments to 
meet the increased cost of living. The Association strongly 
urges further increases through the establishment and mainte- 
nance of adequate salary schedules which are needed to se- 
cure and retain capable teachers. 

10. Federal Tax Limitation—The NEA _ opposes any 
amendment to the United States Constitution which provides 
for a limitation on federal income, inheritance, and gift taxes 
and recommends to state education associations their vigorous 
opposition to such amendment. 

11. The Federal Income Tax—The NEA recommends 
that the federal income tax law be amended, first, to exempt 
from federal taxation the retirement allowances of all per- 
sons who are or may be retired under local and state retire- 
ment systems, as is done in the case of certain other retire- 
ment systems; and, second, to provide that teachers and 
others paid in fewer than twelve installments be not 
penalized. 

12. Cumulative Sick Leave—In order that the highest 
efficiency be maintained in the classroom, the NEA rec- 
ommends that the states provide cumulative sick leave for 
all teachers. 

13. Recruitment of Teachers—The NEA recognizes that 
effective teaching, a prerequisite to learning, demands re- 
cruitment of individuals with the best personal and scholastic 
abilities. Therefore, the Association recommends that high 
schools and institutions of higher learning exert their in- 
fluence to interest outstanding youth in entering the teach- 
ing profession. 

14. Equal Rights—That the NEA endorse an amend- 
ment to the Constitution guaranteeing equal rights for men 
and women in the United States. 

15. Appreciation—The NEA expresses appreciation for 
the courteous hospitality extended by the many organizations 
and persons of the city of Pittsburgh and the state of Penn- 
sylvania who have contributed to the success of its eighty- 
second annual convention. The Association acknowledges 
with gratitude the friendly interpretation of the spirit of the 
convention by the press and radio. 


Children’s Book Week 


HE 1944 Children’s Book Week, November 12-18, cele- 

brates the 200th Anniversary of the publication of the 
first book for children. In 1744 John Newbery published 
the “Little Pretty Pocket Book,” and, in celebration of its 
anniversary, a facsimile edition has been issued. This de- 
lightful collection of A B C’s, Rules for Behavior, Rhymes, 
and Proverbs makes a perfect nucleus for a display of early 
children’s books. 

This year’s theme, “United Through Books,” may be 
carried out in exhibits to dramatize “the people, the nation, 
the world.” Book Week Aids and “Little Pretty Pocket 
Book” may be ordered from Book Week Headquarters, 62 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

—————— 

If life had a second edition, how would I correct the 

proofs!—John Clare 


————————- —___ 
Every time a school is closed a jail is opened—Mark 
Twain 
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Secondary School 
Principals’ Conference 


HE Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has announced the program 
for its annual conference in Harrisburg, October 26 and 27. 
The conference will open on Thursday afternoon, October 
26, at two o'clock in the Forum of the Education Building 
with a panel discussion on Junior High School Problems. 
Edward H. Worthington, principal of the Thomas Williams 
Junior High School, Wyncote, will preside at this meeting 
and Leslie W. Kindred, assistant professor of education at 
Temple University, will serve as chairman of the panel. 
Following this discussion, Richard L. Currier, principal of 
the Collingswood, N. J., High School, will talk on “High 
Schools Should Teach Geography.” 

At the dinner meeting in Zembo Mosque, Thursday 
evening at 6:30, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA, 
will bring greetings. J. Edward Smith, principal of Beaver 
Falls High School, will preside, and the Honorable David 
Perry, Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania, will give 
the address. 

The meetings Friday will be held in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. In the morning the speakers 
and their topics are: “The Contribution of Camping to 
Education,” L. B. Sharp, executive director, Life Camps, 
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Inc.; “Reading—Whose Responsibility?” E. Carlton Abbott, 
principal, Lansdowne High School; “The Curriculum As 
We Now Find It,” Charles C. Tillinghast, principal, Hor- 


ace Mann School for Boys, New York City. J. H. Super, 
James M. Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, will preside. 

The business of the organization will be transacted Friday 
afternoon, with President Horace G. Geisel, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, in the chair. G. W. Lefever 
of Gettysburg will preside at the program which will follow 
the business session. “Compulsory Military Training, How 
and When?” will be discussed by C. A. Fulmer, principal, 
Wilmington, Delaware, High School; “Postwar School 
Plants and Equipment,” by Paul L. Cressman, director, 
Bureau of Instruction, Department of Public Instruction; 
and “Supervision—What Does it Signify?” by Charles C. 
Tillinghast. 





National Cownall of Teaches 
of English 


NGLISH teachers of the nation will gather in Columbus, 

Ohio, on November 23-25 for the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Programs will be centered on the consideration of critical 
issues in the teaching of English, according to the council 
president, Angela M. Broening of the Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, Md. Convention headquarters will be 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 








THIRTY-ONE NEW SCHOOL DIRECTORS | 
attended the first special conference | 
held in Bucks County devoted to the 
problems of new school directors. The | 
conference was directed by the county 
superintendent, Charles H. Boehm, and | 
his assistants, Genevieve Bowen, Paul | 
L. Gruber, and Ruth Fedder. Several | 
experienced school directors and six 
supervising principals also attended the 
meeting. The following important | 
matters were discussed: Important | 
powers and duties of school directors, | 
important school board policies, sig- | 
nificance of the school budget, types of | 
assistance available to school directors, | 
and a discussion of school finances. 


DENTAL HYGIENE is one of the im- | 
portant services offered to the pupils 
in the Munhall school district. Thelby 
Clouser, dental hygienist, makes an 
annual dental inspection of all pupils in 
grades one to twelve inclusive. Pupils 
in grades one through six benefit by 
professional cleaning of teeth at regu- 
lar intervals. Of the 550 children ex- 
amined in these grades this year, 82 
per cent were in need of some dental 
corrections and only 18 per cent had 
perfect dental health. 


Tue Executive Boarp of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association an- 
nounces the Second Wartime Public 
Health Conference and the 73d An- 
nual Business Meeting in New York 
City, October 3-5. Meetings of re- 
lated organizations will take place on 
Monday, October 2. Headquarters will 
be the Hotel Pennsylvania. The scien- 
tific program will be devoted to war- 
time emergency matters as they affect 


— 





Combat strain and the daily strain from teaching are only faintly 
akin in degree but as you know the nervous pull of a day at 
school doesn’t always subside after you get home. So, if chewing 
Gum has proved a help to our men overseas where tension runs 
so high, might not chewing a refreshing, delicious stick of 
Doublemint and kind of relaxing with it at home—do some- 
thing for you, too? Might it not be worth trying anyway? 


® Perhaps this isn’t a good time to make this suggestion when this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum is off the market serving our boys overseas, who 
have the greater need for it. But with plenty of grade A base once more, again will 
Doublemint be at your service—ready to be helpful and useful to you. 


| A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, Too 


It may have sounded odd when you first heard how 
Chewing Gum supposedly unimportant enough during ordinary 
times is now considered almost 
as an essential in this War— 
the way it tends to relieve the 
nervous strain of combat. 


They have discovered that 
chewing Gum seems ex- 
tremely useful for helping 
to relieve nervous tension. 
That is the reason we will- 
ingly send to our boys over- 
seas all our limited output 
of refreshing Doublemint. 
It’s limited because of the shortage of best grade gum base which 
comes from outside the country. 





Teaching is a 
hard job and 
important one 











public health. 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 



























In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


‘Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 
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MOVING AHEAD 
IN ARITHMETIC <a 


Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 


including 
crete and semi-concrete imagery 
eralizing 
number system 


arithmetic. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe & B. W. Saler 








Arithmetic for Young America 


Important new trends in arithmetic teaching 
are effectively incorporated in this new series 
Building meanings with the help of con- 
Guiding pupils in analyzing and in gen- 


Pointing out interrelationships in the 


Recognizing the social significance of 


World Book Company 
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Executive Council 
No. VI—August 26, 1944 


HE 1944 Executive Council of the PSEA met for its 
sixth meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on 


August 26 with J. W. Newton, President, Ambridge, in 
the chair. The Council considered the following: 


P 


bo 


NI 


11. 


Report of the President 
Following a report on conferences in which he had 
participated, the President said he wished to tell the 
Council about further developments in his request for 
leave of absence from his school duties for the next 
four months. He expressed appreciation for the action 
of the Council at the last meeting in voting to pay the 
cost of a substitute if he were granted leave, but said 
the Ambridge board of education had granted his re- 
quest for leave without loss of salary. 
Report of the Executive Secretary 
a. Financial 
b. Headquarters Service 
c. Legislation 
A report was received on the war surplus mate- 
rials bills now before Congress, on the status of 
the Federal Aid bill, and on a new vocational bill 
(George-Dondero). 
d. Membership 
Legal Service, Lewis F. Adler 
Committee on Local Branches, Norman C. Brillhart, 
Chairman 
Committee on Salaries, Milton O. Pearce, Chairman 
Discussion of Professional Problems 
The Council discussed a number of professional prob- 
lems, among which were how contacts could best be 
made with lay groups. 
Commission on Professional Ethics 
The President said that the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, I. D. App, Harrisburg, had asked to be relieved 
of his position. He announced the appointment of 
Charles E. Sohl, Glenside, as chairman and of G. A. 
Eichler of Northampton to fill the vacancy on the Com- 
mission. The Commission will consider a revision of 


the PSEA Code of Ethics. 


Petition from Bedford County 

A petition from Bedford County to transfer from the 
Southern Convention District to the Central-Western 
Convention District was granted. 

State Convention 

William J. Hutchins, president, Danforth Foundation, 
St. Louis, has accepted an invitation to address the 
convention on Thursday evening, December 28. Other 
speakers being considered are Sumner Welles, Drew 
Pearson, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Conference with Presidents of State Teachers Colleges 
PSEA-NEA chapters FTA 

The Executive Secretary reported on plans for a lunch- 
eon meeting for the Presidents of the State Teachers 
Colleges September 15. This luncheon was. arranged 
especially to permit the Committee on Professional 
Activities for Faculties and Students of Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions, C. O. Williams, Chairman, to present 
to the Presidents of Teachers Colleges the “Professional 
Activities” as outlined in the bulletin approved by the 
Executive Council on July 28. 

It is planned at a later date to meet with representa- 
tives of the Liberal Arts Colleges in a similar meeting. 
Committee on War and Postwar Planning, Chester B. 
Dissinger, chairman 
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A chapter of Future Teachers of America was instituted at the 
Boyertown High School, June 2, 1944. The photograph presents 
18 student members, Supervising Principal George B. Swinehart, 
and Principal Lawrence Grim. @. A. W. Rohrbach, President, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, represented the NEA in present- 
ing its charter to the organization. 





12. NEA Membership Quota 
The Executive Council accepted the membership quota 
of 39,000 which the NEA Executive Committee had 
fixed for Pennsylvania. This is an increase of 12,715 
over the membership of last year. 

13. Request for Contribution, National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teachers Associations 
The Executive Council voted to accede to the request 
of $3 per 1000 members if the plan meets the approval 
of other State Associations. 


14. October 7 was set for the date of the next meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. II—July 3, 1944 


The Committee on Retirement Problems held its second 
meeting on July 3, 1944, in Pittsburgh, in conjunction with 
the convention of the National Education Association. C. W. 
Lillibridge, chairman, presided while the committee con- 
sidered 
1. Credit for out-of-state service 
2. Relation between the tenure law and retirement 
3. Successor to Dr. Baish as secretary of the Retirement 

Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Doane, Secretary. 





Committee on Local Branches 


HE Committee on Local Branches met at Headquarters, 

Harrisburg, August 25, 1944, with Norman C. Brillhart, 
chairman, Reading, presiding. The Committee considered 

1. Plans for the 29 Local Branch Presidents’ Conferences 
to be held in the Convention Districts from September 11 
to November 3 

2. A greater degree of representation on the part of mem- 
bers of larger county Local Branches which might call for 
an amendment to Article V of the PSEA Constitution 

3. The summary of the 211 Local Branch questionnaires 
returned to date and authorized a brief summary to be used 
at Local Branch Presidents’ Conferences. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. Webster, Secretary. 
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| U.S.0. Clubs at home and abroad—and thousands of 











































Help va keep learning 
- the American way 


ANY of our boys now enduring the grim regimen- 

tation of a Nazi prison camp were students when 
they went to war. Beset by loneliness and the corroding 
influence of a slave system, they have a vital need for 
contact with the American way of life. 

The War Prisoners’ Aid, a War Fund Agency, provides 
text books, courses of study and other comforts that 
strengthen the hope of those thus cut off from their 
pursuit of American ideals. 

Gifts to your Community War Fund support this and 
other great humanitarian work. They help maintain the 


other services which the nineteen War Fund Agencies 
carry on. Educators can give twofold assistance—by 
their own contributions and by spreading information 
that will increase the contributions of others. 


Give to your 
COMMUNITY 
eee «= VAR FUND 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa, 


Exclusive distributor for 


ctnetcan Sealing Company 












&> NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note——In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend 


to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Towarp a New Curricutum: Extending Ed- 
ucational Opportunity of Children, Youth 
and Adults. 1944 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA. Gordon N. Mack- 
enzie and J. Cecil Parker, chairmen. 
192 pp. DSCD, 1201 16th St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $2 

Many schools are initiating extensions of 
educational opportunities to new groups of 
people, in new areas of experience, and in 
new periods of the day and year. The 
authors of “Toward a New Curriculum” have 









TODAY 
MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND 
UPON 


WEBSTER 
WORKBOOKS 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades 1 through 8 — a book for 
each grade. Makes the teaching of 
Arithmetic easy. List price 24 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. De- 
velops quickness and accuracy. List 24 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grades 1 through 6 — a book for 
each grade. A new, modern safety 4 
program which requires no extra TO 
teachers, no extra class periods 

+++ @ part of the reading program. 2B 


THESE AND MORE 
THAN 100 TITLES 
IN THE NEW 1944 


WEBSTER 
WORKBOOK 
CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo. 























faced squarely the implications for curriculum 
development which these changes imply, and 
offer the reader a wealth of illustrations from 
school practice to show that extending edu- 
cational opportunities is no peripheral frill 
or fad but is, in a real sense, a movement 
toward a new _— curriculum. Recurrent 
throughout the volume is the theme that 
modern innovations in the curriculum do not 
follow the orderly pattern of mass activity 
and assigned hours. The concept that school- 
ing includes more than reading, writing, and 
computing is developed in discussions of new 
kinds of educational experiences, such as 
learning cooperative skills in living together 
and in solving problems, participation in 
community activities, and work experience. 
We are reminded that learning does not nec- 
essarily occur between the hours of 9 and 3, 
that it may flourish on Saturdays and Sun- 
days—even on holidays and during summer 
vacations. An important phase of the new 
curriculum—extending the chance to learn 
to preschool children and grownups—is de- 
veloped in chapters on “Serving the Young 
Child” and “Providing Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Adults.” 


Tue UNirep STATES IN THE WESTERN Wor cp. 
320 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.20 

This geography emphasizes the things we 
and the other American nations have in com- 
mon. It stresses our relations with Canada 
and Latin America. The book is meant to 
be a complete geography program for the 
elementary schools. It has political, physical, 
and economic maps which include 30 full- 
page maps in color. There are also charts, 
diagrams, and about 300 photographic illus- 
trations. 


ENJOYMENT OF THE ARTs. Edited by Max 
Schoen. 336 pp. Illus. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. go St, N. Y. C. $5 

A presentation of all major phases of the 
arts prepared by a group of distinguished 
critics. The purpose of the book is to increase 
enjoyment by enriching understanding of the 
backgrounds of art. The fields dealt with are 
painting, sculpture, architecture, industrial de- 
sign, poetry, drama and theatre, the novel, the 
movies, music, art criticism. This book 
should increase the reader’s ability to judge 

a work of art—whatever its field—with 

greater competence and authority. 


New Basic Reavers for fifth and sixth grades, 
Days AND Deeps, 480 pp. $1.20. PEOPLE 


AND Procress, 480 pp. $1.20. William 
S. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Teacher’s Editions of these readers, each 
containing a guidebook of 272 pp. $1.20 
each. THINK-AND-Do Booxs for above 
readers, 97 pp. $0.36 each. Scott, Fores- 
man 

These readers continue Dr. Gray’s New 


Basic Reading Program through the fifth and 
sixth grades, and carry the same fundamental 
principles of reading development as_ the 
books for the lower grades. The authors have 
put into the readers stories by the country’s 
leading juvenile writers. Written in language 
understandable by fifth- and _ sixth-graders, 
each story has a plot and exciting climax, 
and will command the reader’s respect from 
the point of literary quality as well as intense 
interest. The stories are chosen to promote 
ideals of good citizenship, courage, loyalty— 
all the character traits desirable for emphasis 
in develoning growing personalities. Many 
of the selections also provide splendid back- 
ground material for the study of history, 
geography, social customs in other lands. 


60 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
NaTIonaL Go-ro-ScHooL Drive, 
A Handbeok for Communities. 
of Education 
Open LetreR to MY NeEwLy_ BLInpEp 
Frienp.. Office of Education 
S1xTy-Two QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING Re- 
SERVE PRroGRAM. War Department 
These pamphlets may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


1944-45. 
Office 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 





Authenticity of Subject Matter 
Assured... 


Rn the | tele: 





y of all mate. 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
Hab 4 of di eduea- 








tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen-: 
tie classroom film library ever pre- 
duced te meet the demands ef the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


Te help jon genet select Encycle- 
pacdia mnica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly yzing your school syllabi or 
eourses ef instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Bri ica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced inte your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at: 
ence plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
eomprehension o d instructional 
problems, plain the iq ° 

using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 























ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman? 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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NOTES awn NEWS& 


Grorce H. Ricuwine of Camp Hill 
has been named assistant secretary of 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board to succeed J. Y. Shambach, 
now secretary of the Board. Since 1929 
Doctor Richwine has been adviser on 
public school subsidies of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced the 
following appointments to the staff of 
the Department: Wayne H. Pratuer, 
North Girard, as principal of the Public 
Service Institute; ALExANDER D. 
MorGANTHALL, Marianna, senior appro- 
priation accountant; D. EpmMunp 
Mortey, California, advanced special 
education adviser. 


I. G. Sanvers, for ten years super- 
vising principal of the school at the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home,  Loysville, 
has accepted a similar position with 
the Freeburg, Snyder County, school. 
Mr. Sanders, previous to his work at 
Tressler, served as superintendent of 
the schools of Snyder County. 


Mary Fiorence Tay or of Pittsburgh 
has been appointed to succeed Mabel 
Hood, resigned, as dean of women at 
Grove City College. 


CarpiIn Brown, a member of the 
faculty of Bristol High School, was 
unanimously chosen from a field of 36 
applicants for the supervising principal- 
ship of Plymouth Township schools. 


Grorce E. Fitcu, principal of the 
Beccaria Township High School at 
Coalport, has made a detailed study of 
the preparation and use of the hand- 
book as an administrative aid. A sum- 
mary of his study has been mimeo- 
graphed and will prove of interest to 
other administrators. 


¢ 
Ropert C. Disgur, dean of the 
faculty, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
has been named acting president to 
succeed George P. Rea, president, who 
resigned effective August 1. 


Paut L. Cressman, director of the 
Bureau of Instruction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
is a member of the 1945 Yearbook 
Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


GrNEviEVE Bowen, elementary super- 
visor and director of the curriculum of 
Bucks County, was just appointed to 
the Advisory Board of The Instructor, 
the monthly magazine for classroom 
teachers. Macmillan Company will 
shortly publish a book by Dr. Bowen 
especially written to help elementary 
school teachers in rural areas. She 


came to Bucks County in her present 
position in June, 1942. 


Raymon Kuster, president of Beaver 
College, has announced that Carl E. 
Seifert, head of the Department of Ed- 
ucation at Beaver College, has been 
granted a leave of absence to accept 
the post of Executive Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Association of College 
Presidents. Professor Seifert has taught 
at Beaver College since 1937. He came 
to Beaver from Wilson College. Prior 


to that he was on the staff of the 
school of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. While on leave, Mr. 
Seifert’s office will be in Harrisburg. 


James G. WHaccerty, teacher at 
Mechanicsburg High School for fifteen 
years and dean of boys for six, has 
been elected principal of the high 
school. He succeeds D. D. Brandt 
who resigned to continue his position 
at the Naval Supply Depot in Mechan- 


icsburg. 











We Salute 


the professional 
spirit and 
organization of— 


Norristown, 
Pa. 


Lecal Branch 
~. §.E.A. 
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Excellent proof of their forward progress is 
their fine Teachers’ Handbook, recently pub- 


Pages 45 and 46 of the handbook describe their 
GROUP SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN written by the Washington Na- 


Since 1935, Norristown teachers have benefited 
by this Special Teachers’ Group Plan. 


Today, scores of leading teachers’ organizations 
in Pennsylvania and hundreds throughout the 
country endorse and sponsor this proven pro- 


Your organization and your teachers can bene- 
fittoo. If you do not have this program in opera- 


You'll be glad you did. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


Pennsylvania Group Office 
416 Investment Building, Pittsburgh (22), Pa. 
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Urges Young War Workers 
to Return to School 


r. a radio address in August, supporting “Go to School” 
week, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, urged school pupils and college students of Penn- 
sylvania where possible to return to their schools in Sep- 
tember, and appealed to parents and groups dealing with 
young people, to stress to them the importance of continu- 
ing their education. 

Viewing with deep concern a decrease of 123,000, or 18 
per cent, in the enrolment in the high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania since the Pearl Harbor attack, Doctor Haas said, “This 
decline in high school enrolment is true of the nation as a 
whole, totaling more than a million fewer high school 
pupils. One out of every five girls and boys, between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen, was not in any school. 
This means that of this age group, 20 per cent were not 
receiving any training whatever for the difficult tasks of 
re-adjustment and reconstruction which lie ahead. This 
is a serious situation that should command the deep concern 
of every citizen. It is a situation that demands the atten- 
tion of, and action by school officials, teachers, parents, em- 
ployers, clergymen, and civic leaders of this Common- 
wealth.” 

In appealing to the many thousands of youthful war 
workers to return to their schooling, the Superintendent 
said, “During this past summer, nearly half of our young 
people of high school age have been working. To them 
I would say: Go back to school this fall if it is at all possible 
for you to do so. We have been grateful for the contri- 
bution you have made to the war effort. We have been 
proud of the way you have helped in stores, factories, homes, 
and on farms. However, there is an immediate task con- 
fronting you that cannot wait. Go to school and learn 
all you can from your teachers, your classmates, your books, 
and your laboratories. Learn how people in a democracy 
live and work and play and think and plan together, co- 
operatively, harmoniously, courageously.” 

Continuing, he said, “To learn such things will be of 
far greater value to you and your nation than any other 
service that you can render now—than any money you may 
be able to earn. How big will such dollars look, in future 
years, when the job you want cannot be obtained because 
you lack the necessary basic skills and knowledge? Find 
out for yourselves, the value employers and leading military 
officers place upon a completed high school education.” 

In urging the cooperation of all parents in the “Go to 
School” movement, Doctor Haas emphasized the help that 
teen-age girls and boys, and older youth, need in under- 
standing the importance of preparation for the postwar 
world, saying “Competition for jobs will be keener than 
ever. New skills and the ability to adjust oneself quickly 
to changes will be required. All of us will have to know 
more about our community, our state, our nation, and the 
other nations of the world, if we are to be effective citizens. 
The task of showing our young people their rightful place 
in society, and where their best efforts can produce the 
greatest good, requires the help of all adults.” 

In concluding his appeal, Doctor Haas stated, “Democ- 
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racy is a project in national and—we hope eventually 
world cooperation. This must begin with you by partici. 
pation in the affairs of your local community. May |, 
therefore, urge every group or individual dealing with 
young people, to participate in this nation-wide ‘Go to 
School’ movement. The advice and encouragement yoy 
give to our youth now may provide the impetus that will 
produce a better American citizen. For them, our objec. 
tive must be an educated mind in a sound and trained body. 
For us, priority must be given to the task of preparing our 
youth for an intelligent assumption of civic responsibility 
to the end of preserving American ideals and perpetuating 
the American way of life.” 


Things Teachers ShouldjKnow 


(From page 42) 





are creatures of the Legislature and as such are vested 
with only such powers as are specifically granted by law 
or with such powers as are necessarily implied from the 
powers granted. Therefore, in the absence of specific direc. 
tions by the Legislature the broad powers granted to boards 
of school directors by Article IV of the School Code govern. 
That article provides for and authorizes the establishment of 
schools, the employment and dismissal of employes, the 
adoption of rules and regulations governing the conduct of 
employes and pupils and similar general powers. The 
powers to act in any instance, however, are vested in the 
governing body of school districts, the board of school 
directors. No employe of a school district can rely on 
any other authority to determine his or her rights. Failure 
to recognize this fact often leads to many misunderstand- 
ings in relation to leaves of absence (as in the Ulmer Case), 
sick leaves, maternity leaves, salary, professional status, and 
other similar matters that require approval or authorization 
by the board. Of course, certain authority may be dele- 
gated by the board to its administrative appointees or com- 
mittees but such delegation of power must actually exist 
and cannot be presumed to be in effect. To be secure in 
any instance, teachers should inquire and ascertain from 
their boards whether any action taken that may affect the 
teacher’s professional status has actually been approved by 
the board. 

There is a strong presumption that school boards are 
properly performing their functions and taking steps nec- 
essary to give validity to their official acts: Wesenberg’s 
Case, supra; Miners Savings Bank of Pittston vs. Duryea 
Boro., 331 Pa. 458; Hibbs vs. Arensberg, 276 Pa. 24. The 
burden would appear to"be placed upon any person alleg- 
ing improper action by the board, to prove otherwise. In 
light of the foregoing it is suggested that any employe of 
a school district who accepts employment by a school dis- 
trict, should secure a written contract before assuming his 
or her duties; that any teacher who desires a leave of ab 
sence or other grant of privilege should address a request 
for the same to the board in writing and ascertain the 
official action of the board upon the request, recorded in 
its minutes, before assuming the grant or details of the 
leave; that any assignments made by the board should be 
accepted subject to future determination as to the legality 
of the action taken by the board. 








TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


BRYAN 


M.A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 





For 26 years Bryant Bureau 
has continuously rendered 
outstanding placement and 
counselling service to both 
beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Quality Positions and Teachers Listed Throughout the Year. 


ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Necrology 


Grorce P. Weaver, 82, who taught 
school for 44 years in Indiana, Jefferson, 
and Clearfield Counties, died at his 
home in Indiana on July 28. 


JosepHinE A. HorMann, retired mathe- 
matics teacher of Dimner Beeber Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, died of a 
heart attack on August 21. 


Grace Goprrey, dean of the school 
of home economics at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, died suddenly on Au- 
gust 25 of a heart attack. 


Martin L. Perers, for twenty years 
superintendent of the public schools in 
Phoenixville, died after a heart attack 
on July 22. Ever since his graduation 
from Gettysburg College in 1913 he had 
been connected with the Phoenixville 
schools. 


Evpnemia R. Haxton, for more 
than a half century a teacher in the 
schools of Meadville, died August 30 
at the age of 90. Miss Haxton was 
principal of Meadville High School for 


twenty years. 


Grorce T. Haptey, machine shop 
instructor in the Reading schools since 
1919, succumbed to a heart attack on 
August 16. 
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THe WILLIAMsPorT DICKINSON JUNIOR 
CotxeEce has introduced this fall a course 
in “Engineering Physics” designed to 
satisfy the demands of postwar tech- 
nical work. The course is being of- 
fered as the result of conferences with 
numerous college and industrial exe- 
cutives who state they will welcome 
this innovation, and believe it will meet 
a long-felt want. 
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The textbook for this course... 
ERTIFICATE 


A T.P.U. € 


+ 


T. P. U.’s P-H (Peerless-Hospital ) 
Certificate is a good textbook for 
a course in “cost-control” for sick- 
ness, accident and quarantine. 
Study the benefits of this liberal 
protection plan and you'll learn 
how to guard your income against 
loss from these unforeseen ex- 
penses ... for less than 10c a day! 
P-H protection gives you com- 
plete coverage for all diseases. 


benefits 


Street 





Here are typical P-H benefits: 


Hospital Confinement. .$37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning first day 


Confining Sickness. .... $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week 
Convalescence ........ $12.50 per week 


Non-confining Sickness.$12.50 per week 


beginning eighth day 
Accident 


for non-disabling injury 


Send the coupon today for full 
. no obligation. 


information 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
I should like detailed information about the 


and low cost of the P-H certificate. 
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York to Celebrate William Penn 
Tercentenary 
O have a William Penn Senior High School and a 


Hannah Penn Junior High School situated beside each 
other and facing Penn Common is the unique lot of the 
school district of the City of York. Consequently the 
citizens of York will participate extensively in the Statewide 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the Birth of the Founder 
of Penn’s Woods. Civic groups, The York County His- 
torical Society, and the William Penn Senior High School 
have planned a number of events that will engage the in- 
terest of those appreciative of Penn’s Life and Work. 

In the days between October 14 (Old Calendar Birth 
Date) and October 24 (New Calendar Birth Date) a Por- 
trait of Penn will be unveiled, a Penn Memorial Room will 
be dedicated, and an illustrated lecture on the Life and 
Activities of William Penn will be presented. Prior to 
these features the social studies classes of the William Penn 
Senior High School will prepare and study units on Penn 
history and the Junior Historical Society of the school will 
conduct research and program meetings emphasizing Ter- 
centenary activity. As a final tribute, then, a dramatization 
prepared for the last mid-year Commencement of the school, 
will have for its theme, The Life and Work of William 
Penn. 

The Portrait in Oil to be unveiled and hung in the en- 
trance corridor of this William Penn Senior High School 
was painted by Walter C. Trout, head of the Art Depart- 
ment of the Hannah Penn Junior High School, whose 
research spanning far and wide has resulted in the most 
appropriate reproduction of William Penn at the age of 52 
when he was most interested in Penn’s Woods. The Por- 
trait is a copy of that painted by Francis Place, an amateur 
artist, contemporary with Penn, which picture was found 
in the possession of a certain Mr. Allan of Blackwell Hall, 
County Durham, England. 

A series of reproductions of the Violet Oakley Murals 
will be hung in the Memorial Room and are being pre- 
sented to the School by Edward A. Glatfelter, founder of 
the Hannah Penn Junior High School and now supervising 
principal of William Penn. Dr. Glatfelter, a staunch 
advocate of visual education and intensely concerned about 
patterns for youth, is presenting this group from his own 
collection to be a constant reminder to York’s school boys 
and girls of the Founder of their Great State. 

The illustrated lecture on the Life and Activities of Penn 
will be presented to the school and the community under 
the auspices of the York County Historical Society, featuring 
the authority on the Life of William Penn, Albert Cook 
Myers. 

Plans for the celebration in York, necessarily brief but 
significant in every respect and worthy of every Pennsyl- 
vanian’s attention, were projected and executed by Ralph 
S. Cannon of the York County Historical Society; E. A. 
Glatfelter, principal of William Penn Senior High School; 
Walter C. Trout, art instructor of Hannah Penn Junior 
High School; Leonard C. Grove, director of the Junior His- 
torical Society of William Penn; Mrs. Helen Young Smith, 
head of the social studies department of William Penn, and 
Leon C. Miller, director of dramatics of William Penn. 

—Paul E. Klinedinst, Wm. Penn Sr. H. S. 





In Canada: Family Allowances 


Throughout the summer, Canada news reports told of 
thoroughgoing social reforms being put through in the 
Dominion. Approved “in principle” by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment was the granting of family allowances, so that every 
child up to the age of 16 would in effect be endowed by 
the State. 
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William Penn Day 


HE William Penn Tercentenary Committee, appointed 

by Governor Martin, is ready to offer suggestions to 
schools and organizations planning programs to celebrate the 
anniversary of William Penn’s birth, October 24. The 
committee is maintaining headquarters at 1300 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 7, and has available a list of books and 
pamphlets. 

The magazine Fortune, June, 1944, has a full page por- 
trait of William Penn and a remarkable statement of his 
character and achievements ending with this paragraph:— 
“Many of Penn’s achievements as a prime mover of Eng. 
lish and American freedom and of the Quaker religion are 
tangible. But his greatest achievement is the message that 
early in life he set forth to preach with all the determination 
of his puritan spirit:—the underlying conviction that men 
are bound together by more than selfish interests, that the 
mutual tolerance of men of good conscience is the basis of 
all human dealing. This message will have meaning as 
long as life endures.” 

William W. Comfort, president emeritus of Haverford 
College, in his William Penn 1644-1718 a Tercentenary Es. 
timate recently published, thus sums up the outstanding 
achievements of our greatest Colonial Founder:—“What 
Posterity asks concerning a man is, ‘What did he stand 
for?’ Let us see what Penn added to the assets of human- 
ity. He provided for government by the people through 
the popular election of their representatives; he proposed 
plans looking toward the substitution of arbitration for war 
in the settlement of international disputes; he set up open 
courts with juries of one’s peers and with justice for the 
accused; he reformed the prison system by substitution of 
workhouses for dungeons; he restricted capital punishment 
to the crimes of willful murder and treason; he provided 
for affirmation as the equivalent of a legal oath; he success- 
fully advocated friendly treatment of the natives instead of 
seeking to corrupt and exploit them; he respected the rights 
of conscience and freedom of worship avoiding the abuse 
of a State church; he offered a plan for cooperation between 
the American colonies; and he made provision for popular 
and practical education of his citizens.” 

Governor Martin’s Proclamation for William Penn Day 
appeared on page 286 of the May, 1944, PENNsYLvANIA 
ScHooL JourNAL. The committee asks that the concluding 
paragraph be reread thoughtfully— 

“Now, Therefore, I Edward Martin, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, both in accordance with 
the spirit of the Act of June 22, 1931, and in especial rec- 
ognition of this the three hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, do hereby proclaim Tuesday, October 24, 1944, as 
William Penn Day, and call upon the schools and all other 
public agencies and institutions and all the historical, patri- 
otic, civic, and other organizations of the Commonwealth to 
conduct appropriate exercises and undertake such other ob- 
servances as may seem fitting to their needs and circum- 
stances and which will suitably recognize and pay tribute 
to the memory of the Quaker Founder of Pennsylvania. | 
further call upon all of the citizens of this Commonwealth, 
and indeed upon all free men wherever they may be, to 
pause at some time during this year to study and contem- 
plate the life and the principles of this truly great states- 
man who did so much to establish our heritage of Justice, 
Tolerance, and Freedom.” 

—_——— —_____ 

The greatest problems of present-day civilization are not 

technical, but human and social—Everett Needham Chase 
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Calendar 


October 3-5—Second Wartime Public 
Health Conference, American Pub- 
lic Health Assn., New York City 

October 4-5—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

October 5—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 6-7—Conference for the Edu 
cation of Exceptional Children, 
Harrisburg 

October 10-12—Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 

October 12-13—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 12-14—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 13—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

October 14—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 14—Northwestern Convention 
District, Edinboro 

October 20—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Carlisle 

October 24—Wm. Penn Day 

October 26-27—Pennsylvania_ Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Education Building, 
Harrisburg ; 

October 27—Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Birthday Anniversary 

November 3-4—Pennsylvania Associa 
tion of Deans of Women, Harris 
burg 

November 5-1] 
Week 

November 23-25—36th Annual Meet- 
ing, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Columbus, Ohio 

December 8—Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


j 


-American Education 


1945 
February 8—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 
February 8-9—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 
March 21-24—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
ke ee 


Nortu Wates school district offers 


ks course in sex hygiene for 


i SiX-wee 
girls and boys in the junior and senior 
lasses. This instruction is given to 
the girls by the school nurse, Mrs. 
Susanna D. Corson, and to the boys 
by Dr. Albert Schafenacker. In addi- 
tion, A. G. Adams of Temple Uni- 
versity takes charge of the classes for 
one period to show the spiritual and 
moral side of the problem. Parents of 
the pupils are given the opportunity to 
say whether they wish their sons and 
aughters to take the course. John B. 
Geissinger is supervising principal of 
the North Wales school district. 








READING for INTEREST 


BY WITTY AND OTHERS 


Tue basal series that provides a diversified, in- 
teresting content, high in educative and literary 
values. Promotes the easy acquisition of all basic 
reading skills and fosters an appreciation of the 
best in literature, both modern and time-honored. 
Makes learning to read an enjoyable experience. 
Eleven books for Grades I to VI, complete with 
charts. Readiness Practice Book, Sentence, Phrase, 
and Word Cards, Practice Books and Teachers Man- 


uals for each Grade and a General Manual. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York 























| To Teachers of Arithmetic Who Wunt to Raise Class Standards 


If you are using LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes-Rogers- 
Traver, you may. not be interested in this announcement, for we 
doubt that you need arithmetic workbooks with LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC. But if you are using an arithmetic text that 
needs supplementary material, you will want to investigate 


ESSENTIAL DRILL **° PRACTICE ARITHMETIC 


WITH STANDARDIZED TESTS 
By LENNES AND TRAVER 


These new arithmetic workbooks 
represent the results of years of ex- 
perimentation and experience in the 
preparation of arithmetic material. 
They contain some new features in 
addition to the many previous ad- 
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| For Each of Grades 3 to 8 
Grades 3-6, each ee er eee ee $0.36 
Grades 7-8, each é rere rrr te . 40 

Subject to Usual School Discounts 
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Write for Further Informa 


‘LAIDLAW BROTHERS 221 Fourth ave, New YorK 3 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
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Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
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Slippery Rock 
West Chester 
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Special Curricula 


..- Business and Atypical Education 
.. Industrial Arts and Atypical Education 


Industrial Arts and Home Economics 
Library Science 

Health Education 

Art Education 

Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Library Science and Art Education 
Health Education 

Home Economics and Music Edication 


.. Library Science and Industrial Arts 

.. Adult, Business and Cooperative Education 
.. Health Education 

Health and Music Education 
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Harvey A. Andruss 
Robert M. Steele 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 
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.Joseph F. Noonan 
.L. H. Van Houten 


J. M. Uhler 


.Q. A. W. Rohrbach 


Richard T. Parsons 
James G. Morgan 
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Albert Lindsay Rowland 
John A. Entz 
Charles S. Swope 
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